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Michigan State Agricultural Society. 


Report of Treasurer, 








Micu. Stare Acr’t Soc’y, TREAsURER’s OFFICE, 
Ypsilanti, December 81, 1859 


To the officers and members of the Michigan State Ag- 
ricultural Society: 
The Treasurer herewith reports— 
The receipts into the Treasury during the 


past year have been as follows, viz.: 
Frem,the State of Michigan, annual ap- 
propriaton .... ....-..... 0. .--. .---$2500 00 
From the annual fair, October, 1859.... 6639 00 
From Detroit subscription.........--.. 520 00 
$9659 00 





The disbursements have been— 
Balance due Treasurer at last annual re- 





OT b 222 anne enne wows acre ..csccceccee $96 73 
For premium checks of 1858 ....--.-.. 293 00 
For vouchers for expenses of Fairs for 
1858 and 1859.....---...ecceceeennne 9075 44 
; $9465 16 
Balance in Treasury......-..... $193 85 


Vouchers for foregoing named disburse- 


ments are surrendered herewith. 
BENJ. FOLLETT, Zr aswrer. 


Report of Secretary. 

The Secretary submits to the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society and its Executive 
Committee, the following report of the for the 
year ending with December 31, 1859: 

The subjects coming within the scope of 
this report are— 

1. The general business of the Society. 

2. The exhibition of 1859. 

3. The exhibition of 1860. 

4, The Transactions and their publication, 

In the report for last year, submitted to the 
Executive Committee, the gradual growth of 
the debt of the Society, was traced from year 
to year since its organization, and at the time 
that report was made the known debt was 
fixed at $2,767.75. The outstanding accounts 
and unpaid balances made the debts of the 
Society on the 30th of September, 1859 
amount altogether to the following: , 
Balance of unpaid premiums of 1857 and 1858 $293 00 


Balance due Treasurer for advances.....__. 9 
Balance and interest due Messrs. Brooks & pox 
AIS... 22- cone oroe cece ance cece coos cnnn.. 

Note and interest for money borrowed.... ....” | 4 
Sundry accounts outstanding................ 9 08 
Due Secretary on salary one and a half years to 

OlY TT ccc dnot isles cbbh cde cae eeeeecseceeens 900 00 

$4,398 35 | 


The detailed statement of all the items of 


this debt, is contained in the Schedule A, sub- 
mitted with this report. With the exception 
of balance remaining due to the Secretary, the 
whole of this debt has been pai |. 

The expenses of the Society up to Jan. 1, 
1860, including the expenses of the annual ex- 
hibition have been classified and sum up as 


follows: 
T.. RAGS OF CENGNGE... ctewchen dive diccduct cies QUOC 
2. Rent of Secretary's office.... ..........-.-. 38000 
8. Buildings and structures on fair grounds.... 2040 00 
4, . construction of Grand Stand... 385000 
5. Printing and advertising........----....... 465 00 
6. Secretary for assistants, books and station- 

EE ea OR: 

T. Water for stock and grounds during the fair 182 98 
8. Meals for Committees and visitors 
W: PROERO seaScccheuecacebee ontencueds cesses abe 

10, Hay and straw... ..--............ 

11. Night watch during MP Ke 6: vases 





12, Day watch 


18. Gate Keepers * OE ST 
14, Superintendents, and assistants in halls, ors. es 


grand stand, &....-......-. ence mace sas eee 
15. Marshals and horses .........--- ee0-..-- --02 
16. Decoration of Halls and buildings, Ever- 

greens, &6,.... cece ..22.-cceccecandson 
17. Miscellaneous expenses, including postage, 
bill posting, teaming, cartage, carriage hire, 
freight, express charges, Business Commit- 

100, BC, cove <ocecseconc¥dSGune ccceneseccees SE U1 
18, Expenses of Treasurer's office.-.......----- 153 8! 
g9. Insurance on buildings... -...--.---------- 
20. Feed billon fair grounds.... .--- .--- -----2- 


$6480 91 

On the first of January, the whole of this 
amount had been paid with the exception of 
$1,000 due to Messrs. Brooks and Cockle on 
buildings, and three warrants which were oute 


35 | standing amounting to $84.12. The scheduele 


submitted, states the names of the printers, 
to whom the several sums were due, the arti- 
cle or kind of work supplied, and the amount 
paid each person 

The premium list offered by the Society for 
the exhibition of 1859, amounted in all to 
$4,369, in cash, besides the cost of the diplo. 
mas and medals of which no estimate could 
be made previous to the fair. The amounts 

































awarded among the several classes are as fol- 
lows : 
Premiums Awards 
offered. were 
For Cattle 0. cone coco 5--be0-e- $1096 00 $ 948 
HOTRCS - 200 ccce ec cece ---cc-erce 981 00 752 00 
Sheep and swine-............... 634 00 444 
Farm implements.....---.--.. 42500 235 00 
Dairy and household ware..... 117 00 66 00 
Domestic manufactures....... 241 00 171 00 
BIRO Bh exccccccaceusncestsccs SEO? 95 00 
Fruits, flowers and vegetables... 372 00 187 00 
Grain, flowers and seed....---. 82 00 29 00 
Essays, &€C....---2------------- 255 00 none. 
$4869 00 $2927 00 
This amount was divided up as follows: 
Cattle. 
NN in oe weed éne uatiaanats $ 219 00 
TP. <ccanescae sew ahue Boake oweee 7 
MIDUBUATOR ncaynusiogas siaé cueeuseoasen 136 00 
Ayrahires...c- ec0n.. 2-02 24 00 
Herds of cattle.......-.. 70 00 
Crone DlOOd nes --icnsne: e 36 00 
Grades and natives... 2. .... wees ence 59 00 
MGMIRE OCOD a ccncacacminhannuses> ae 35 00 
StOGrw ... cock Soe sade tients 57 00 
TOL OOUIG.. -ccutnngncshneseds seunaenne 45 00 
BRLICD CPW cca anes scasincot endbwcscous 80 00 
$ 948 00 
Horses. 
All work.... .. © wdecodssecncencsauses (17100 
Black Hawks and Morgans....-....... 115 00 
Cruse’ or Dalf- bred. ou 5.5. wesc cove cucdo 80 00 
SIO. on viet nannhnnnyeih-ndsbachenbn 11 00 
Trotting stock ........ceccccccccce cece | 28500 
SS Re eee eee ee 25 00 
PR OOO DOTEOR ceux cnstactesenennce aoe 80 00 
Jacks and mules... ......c. cence cacece 85 00 
— 175200 
Sheep, Swine and Poultry. 
Spanish. Merinos ..... canccocaccse ccntce 78 00 
ERROR MEE OR nccunen doce sars ocou ccc 64 00 
Saxon and Silesian 73 00 
BOuthadowns .nc- 202. asco 82 00 
Leicesters and Cotswolds... 57 00 
Swine.....-.--- eee. cone... 57 00 
POUItry omnes cone -0- ene cone cee e nee nce 83 00 
444 00 
Farm Implements, 
C1888 D ccoe ccc ccte cose eons econ cccseces 60 00 
58 00 
79 00 
26 00 
Class 5 2... -ccoccne cece ence cuse ones cane 12 00 
—— 23500 
Household and dairy articles.......-.. 66 00 
Domestic Manufactures, 
Home made.qon.... cone cone eons cone oe 72 00 
Factory made.. .-.- -.0-.-------enesee 23 00 
Articles of furniture ........ ...-...... 21 00 
Articles of dress--...... 14 00 
Articles of leather ..-... 9 00 
Carriages and buggies... 26 00 
Miscellaneous articles ...-........----- 600 
171 00 
Fine Aris, 
Paintings, &C--.- --- --2-.---- 22. conve 50 00 
Needlework, &¢.---.------------.----. 4500 
95 00 
Fruits, Flowers, éc. 
Flower ...- ---- 2-22 eoee enee none ence ce 28 00 
Amateur apples --------e---e0e.--2--- 8400 
“ POATS one .- 0. mone cone eee eee 29 00 
« peaches and other fruits..... 14 00 
Professional apples....--------....+--+ 24 00 
% PCATS coon cone mone cone oon one 18 00 
Vegetables .... ...---20--e--- ceeccccee 45 00 
—-—— 187 00 
Grain and seeds .... --0- eo-0 +--+ weeee 29 00 





$2927 00 
In addition to the above are some few pre- 
miums not yet declared, which will swell the 
whole amount to about $3,000. 
From th’s statement, it will be perceived 
that the whole expenditures of the Society for 
the year are as follows: 


1. The debt and old accounts of previous years..$4398 35 
2. The expenses of 1859......-.--------...-..-. 6480 91 
8. The premium list of 1859....-.----........-- 2927 00 





Total 2. cece ------encne ence cowecenscces $13,801 26 
| The total income of the Society during the 
ycar pest has been as follows: 


1. Receipts of Detroit subscription to December 
81; 180 janis -eseinbow -< aujesgnisqupition csenyans pS, 500.00 
2. Receipts from annual exhibition............. 6639 00 
8. Annual appropriation by the State.......... 2500 00 
Total income... 22.2 cose 05. wows cone once 20 $9659 00 
This it will be seen leaves the Society in 
debt, but against this debt it has a large 
amount of property, consisting of the build- 
ings, fixtures, apparatus necessary to carry on 
its future exhibitions with a very inconside- 
rable outlay in comparison with what has been 
the case in previous years, This property is 
valued at $5,600, and probably could not be 
replaced for that amount. ‘The lumber alone 


oe used in the buildings amounts to over three 


hundred thousand feet, and will give some 
adequate idea of the value of the buildings to 
the Society as they now stand. This and last 


oo | Year are the first in which the Society has pos- 


sessed property equal to all its liabilities. 
During the early part of the year, the late 
H. R. Andrews, Esq., became the proprietor 


9 | of the lease of the grounds on which the fair 


was held in 1858. Under this lease, the So- 
ciety holds its tenure. At the same time he 
also became the lessee of grounds immedi 
ately adjoining the fair grounds, and during 
the summer made both lots into one park, 
with a track of a milein length. Thigaltera 
tion of the grounds entailed upon the Society 
the necessity of making changes in the plan 
of their buildings, especially as the new track 
had cut the location of their last yoar’s stables 
in two. Very shortly after arrangements 
were closed with Mr. Andrews on a basis 
agreed upon, his decease occurred, and the 
estate fell into the hands of his executors.— 
These gentlemen, however, carried out ia the 
most liberal manner the agreement with Mr. 
Andrews. The lease of the grounds is now 
in the possession of Messrs. Wright & Welsh. 

Besides the outlay for incicased room and 
accommodation in the buildings, these large 
grounds required the services of a greater 


$o| number of men, and increased expenditure 


for water, and fixtures to contain it. These 
with the high price of hay, swelled the expen- 
ses of the last fair, to a large amount, as well 
as the cesire to render the fair attractive and 
safe for all. 

The change from the family ticket arrange- 
ment to that of sing'e tickets, it was threaten- 
ed, would be the means of diminishing the 
receipts; aad hence it was deemed of the ut- 
most consequence to render the exhibition as 
attractive as possible. This was done, and 
the successful result of the change af- 
fords the best and most satisfactory answer 
to all doubts as to the wisdom of the measure. 

That the exhibition itself is growing in im- 
portance to the agricultural and mechanical 
interests of the State, the entries bear ample 
testimony, and the opening of the premium 
list to competition by stock breeders of other 
States seems to have met with a fair response 
from them. Many parties from Canada, from 
Ohio, and trom New York, took the opportu- 
nity thus afforded to exhibit their cattle, 
sheep, horses and swine. The entries in the 
several divisions are as follows: 


ORO cass came Subned aves cnencudecncdccccahenssd SID 
WGTOCS ne ncnonescence 
Sheep, Swine and Poultry .... ............--ce0- 
Farm Implements............. ----. " 
Daily and Household Manufactures... 
Domestic Manufactures 


a 





Fine Arts and Needlework.... ...2 2... ee0s--- 9: 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables.......... cities 555 
Grain Flour and seeds..-.-.-..--.-.+. iseaccs Ee 
Miscellaneous articles... ..0ccecence cone coves 63 
Field crops and draining .........0...0-.2. eee - 5 
2340 


At no previous exhibition has there been 
evinced more emulation and spirit than was 
seen amongst the exhibitors; and from the 
fact that not only are these new importations 
of improved stock being made, but also, herds 
and stables of young stock being raised in the 
State, we may look for a sharper competition 
in the future than even prevails at present. 

The possession of buildings and fixtures will 
of course curtail in a large degree the expen- 
ditures of the.Society for the next year, and 
on a comparison of the list'of expenses, it is be- 
lieved that an estimate of outlay may be made 
as follows, which will not be far from the act- 


ual results: 


Rent of grounds ..00 cove conn eneesnccescncene $300 00 
Builuings and fixtures...-......--..... uae 00 






Printing and advertising. .-.---......-..... 
Secretary’s office for assistants andstationery 164 00 
Water for grounds.....--cccncersencce.e-- 1500 
Hay and straw ....2. 202.2. eeccreccccenccce 850 00 
MuBic ...... ceccncne coccccceccereccesceces= 15.00 
Night watch .... 

Day watch ..... 

Superintendence ‘haw 
MAPSBRIG ccced cde cose, bunecessesaouhnenadd 














Miscellaneous expenses.----.--....----- 
Feed for stooknw nsec, aE EET et 8 00 
$3265 00 


It will be seen from this that the expenses 
are reduced one-half. In the article of hay 
alone, the expenses of 1859 was double that 
of 1858, from the fact that the article cost 
$15 to $16 per ton, instead of $6.00 as in 
1858. Other expense may be reduced some- 
what, but the chiel saving, it will be seen is in 
the buildings, and in making no provisions for 
meals for visitors or committees. Should the 
exhibition of 1860 prove as successful as that 
of the past year, the Society will not only 
be almost out of debt, but in possession of 
property of considerable value to it. It is 
therefore important that every extertion should 
be made to render the next exhibition as at- 
tractive as possible, and it is believed it may 
be as fully successful as that of last year. 

The volume of transactions for 1858 is now 
in press, and will be issued within a very short 
space of time. It has been delayed with the 
design of rendering it useful as a record of the 
Devon stock of the State. Amongst the use- 
fal articles which will appear in it, will be a 
very excellent treatise on the Devon Cattle 
prepared by T. S. Ballard, Esq., of Niles. 

Durirg the fall of the year 1858, Messrs. T. 
T. Lyon, of Plymouth, and S, O. Knapp, of 
Jackson, delegates from this Society, attend- 
ed the biennial Convention of the American 
Pomological Association, and a report of that 
meeting has been prepared which will also ap- 
pear in the Transactions. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

R. F. JOHNSTONE, Secretary. 





The Economy of Soiling. 


One who has tried the economy of soiling, 
thus fives his experience in the Genesee 
Farmer. It must be considered that if the 
labor costs, the manure made and saved like- 
wise pays, a fair equiva'ent: 

“*T have near my barn three-fourths of an 
acre seeded to clover, from which I kept one 
span of horses in thriving condition from the 
first day of June last to the last day of Au- 
gust, besides cutting nine hundred of good 
fodder which I put into the barn, and harvest- 
ed of the second crop, seed sufficient to stock 
an acre or two of ground. This may, and 
undoubtedly will, seem to many incredible, 
In fact, I should doubt such a story myself, 
had not my eyes seen and my hands felt the 
truth of the statement. By the time I had 
mowed two thirds of this little patch, the re- 
mainder was fit to be made into hay, which I 
accordingly cut and cured after the most ap- 
proved fashion. And that part mowed first 
was sufficiently large to mow again. I fed 
my horses three times a day all they could 
eat. They smelled not, touched not, tasted 
not one particle of grain during the three 
months. Used them more or less every day, 
and at the end there was a perceptible gain 
in flesh, Never, since I could say ‘my team,’ 
have I summered a pair of horses so cheaply. 
The greatest cost was in putting it before 
thom. I offered them water, hut they did 
not drink to exceed a prilful a week. Iam 
of the opinion that if they had been turned 
leose upon this piece of ground, ten days 
would have been sufficient time to eat up and 
trample into the earth everything green upon 
it. As five acres of good pasture ,is little 
enough to summer a span of horses when al- 
lowed to run, there is almost an incalculable 
saving in soiling them.” 





Mule Breeding in Kentucky. 


The State of Kentucky has been celebrated 
for forty years as the mule growing centre of 
America, She has bred and fed them in suffi- 
cient numbers to supply the cotton and sugar 
grower of the South, the iron manufacturer 
of Pennsylvania, and the tow paths of our 
Northern canals. Up to the year 1835, the 
mule was bred with an eye solely to his size 
and efficiency for heavy drudgery and short 
fare. He was looked upon in the North as a 
degraded menial, only fit for the meanest em- 
ployments. 1n the South he was viewed asa 
kind of necessary substitute for the nobler 
horse,and always consigned to the care of the 





most parts of Europe, introduced into Ken. 
tucky from the New England States and Vir- 
ginia. The mares employed were the lame, 
the blind and superanuated, that were con- 
sidered ‘unfit to breed colts, and a mule was 
& mule, with a stereotyped value: twenty dol- 
lars at four months old was the universal price, 
and forty dollars at two and one-half years, 
when he was driven to the cotton grower.— 
The man is yet living that sold the first Ken- 
tucky mules in the city of New Orleans — 
About the year 1835, the first effort to im- 
prove him was made by the Hon. Henry Clay, 
by the introduction of the Catalonian Jack 
old Spain, Spain had been ia possession for 
centurles of a race of jacks distinct from the 
common donkey, introduced into that country 
by the Moors, and supposed to be of Arabian 
origin. He is entirely different from the 
common ass or donkey in every respect; of 
uniform black color; high trotting form; long 
neck; fine head and muzzle; fine thin skin 
and fine hair; round chest; high, command- 
ing carriage; and the spirit and bearing of 
the finest blood horse, He is very uniform 
in size, varying from 14 to 15 hands high.— 
The earlier importers introduced the jack 
only—an error that the latter ones have cor- 
rected; the first jennetts of the true blood 
being introduced into Mason and Fleming 
counties in 1853. The result of the intro- 
duction of this improved race of asses has 
had a corresponding effect upon the growth 
of the mule. Instead of the ill-shapen, un- 
sightly, repulsive brute once grown, we 
have the blood-like, high spirited, graceful, 
fleet, fancy animal fit for any service; for 
single and double harness in our buggies and 
carriages upon the road, they are unequalled. 
They are safer in harness than horses, and as 
fast as the average (if not faster) of horses. 
They aré'very rich in color, being moatly of 
a dark shade of a bay. Their production at 
present isconfined mostly to a few of the ex- 
treme northern counties of the state, as the 
pure blooded jack has not been generally in- 
troduced. Many very extensive mule grow- 
ers and dealers in Central and Southern Ken- 
tucky have never seen one, Here their use 
has completely revolutionized the trade, our 
breeders selected the Spanish mule to the re- 
jection of all others; and the day is at hand’ 
when they will be generally introduced into 
our cities for the buggy. ‘Their great long- 
evity and freedom from .lisease will lead to 
their use on the road generally..—AnTHONY 
Kiieorz, Fernleaf, Mason Co., Ky. 





County Societies. 


ja@-Wm. T. Mitchell, Esq., President of 
the St. Clair county Society, has issued a 
call for the annual meeting of the executive 
committee, en the 2d Wednesday of Februa- 
ry instant. 

aA call is issued for a meeting of the 
farmers of Saginaw county, to organize an 
Agricultural Society. The meeting is to be 
at the Saginaw court house, in Saginaw City, 
on the 10th instant. . 


s@-A call for the meeting of the Shiawas- 
see County Agricultural Society, to be held 
at Hartwellsville, on the 16th instant. The 
farmers of Shiawassee are showing a disposi- 
tion to place the Society in its true position. 
At this meeting officers aregto be elected for 
the year. 





Great Fleeces, 

California must be the land of the golden 
fleece, as well as the land of the “root of all 
evil.” The following account of heavy fleeces 
taken from a California paper, is a pretty 
large story, but we suppose it was written to 
be swallowed: 

“The two great fleeces of wool, the finest 
and heaviest yet recorded, were those we had 
the pleasure and satisfaction to exhibit for 
the owners at the State Fair at Sacramento, 
and at the Alamedo County Fair, at Oakland. 
At both places they attracted great notice.— 
The fleece of the buck “Grizzly,” from Fiint, 
Bixby & Co., San Juan, weighed 423 pounds, 
and was of superior style and fineness, and 
was esteemed the best fleece shorn. ‘The 
fleece of buck “Sampson,” from John Searle, 
Esq , of San Juan, was 323 pounds, and very 
superior, equal in quality and fineness to any 
ever shown.” 





plantation negro, His breeding was from | 
lithe diminutive but hardy donkey, common to{C. M, Clark of Springfield Ohio. 


Good Shorthorns for Sale. 

We see that New Years Day and Kanicker- 
bocker, both imported bulls of the first qual- 
ity, are offered for sale at a bargain. Partic- 
u'ars of price will be given by application to 


\ 
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Farmers’ Clubs. 
BY J. L. TAPPAN. 

The importance and usefulness of these as- 
sociations cannot be estimated too highly.— 
It has recently been stated in the V, Y. Jour- 
nal of Agriculture that, “well conducted 
farmers’ clubs have increased the average 
yield of crops in some townships 25 per cent.” 
Now there are a considerable number, if not 
all, of the farmers in this S.ate, to whom 
such an event would be decidedly gratifying, 
especially in these times of “nothing to sell,” 
and less to pay with. If money is to be made in 
this w y, there is no reason why they should 
not avail themselves of the chance, as well as 
their neighbors down east. This, however, 
is only a consequence of the more direct ad 
vantages of such gatherings, of which the fol 
lowing is a brief statement : 

First, may be mentioned the promotion of 
social feeling, and what the French call “es- 
prit du corps,” or general zeal for their mutual 
welfare. Farmers lead a somewhat isolated 
life, and, like every one else, often entertain 
prejudices, which an interchange of views 
would either modify, or entirely do away with. 
There is no difficulty in getting along when 
men once understand each other, as they can 
easily “ agree to differ,” without yielding their 
own opinions. 

This leads us to another point, that of com- 
paring notes. A scries of similar experiments 
may be going on in the same county or town- 
ship, and important results obtained, none of 
which, however, will be precisoly alike. A 
comparison of the various methods, and at- 
terding circumstances, under which each is 
conducted, would hardly fail to point out the 
causes of difference. In this way, instead of 
working in the dark, without any one knowing 
what is going on around him, some practice 
might be establisted, some theory strength- 
ened or disproved, and geome definite conclu- 

sion arrived at. Every man has his own way 
of doing things, which has been acquired by 
experience, and which he naturally prefers to 


any other, until he is convinced there is aj‘ 


better one. Some will excel in the prodac- 
tion of certain crops, respecting which they 
can give valuable information not easily got 
elsewhere, while others pay more attention to 
raising fruit, or the breeding and care of 
stock. The discussion of all these matters at 
a club will tend to clear up difficult points, as 
well as neglected fields, and whatever knowl- 
edge one member imparts to the rest, he 
will be very likely to receive a full equivalent 
in another way with large interest. ‘Tre prin- 
ciple of association holds good here, and far- 
mers would advance their own interests mate- 
rially by partaking of its benefits. If two 
heads are better than one, then it is desirable 
to put as many heads together as possible.— 
In union there is strength, and there must not 
only be a long pull, and a strong pull, but 
also a pull altogether. The habit once form- 
ed of submitting methods and experiments 
to the scrutiny and criticism of others enga- 
ged in the same pursuits, will force a man to 
be very careful, both ‘in his plan of operations, 
and the conclusions he draws therefrom.— 
The value of most experiments is seriously 
impaired by the careless manner in which 
they are conducted, and the unsatisfactory 
statements made inregard tothem. A farmer 
who attends a meeting, where he must sup- 
port his facts by figures, will be more apt to 
observe closely, and know what he is about, 
than one whe experiments just to see what 
will come of it, without noting the various 
times which influence the result. 

Dr. Johnson's definition of a Club is, “an 
assembly of good fellows, meeting under cer- 
tain conditions;” our Club may be called an 
assembly of good farmers, meeting uncondi- 
tionally. That fs, there should be as little 
ceremony, and as few rules as possible to 
guide the deliberations of those present. I 
once read about a farmers’ club, where, at the 
start, the members were requested to observe 
parliamentrry rules. There was not much 
said during that meeting, which was svon ad- 
journed, when the farmers immediately gath- 
ered around the stove, and commenced a live- 
ly discussion respecting the merits of their 
cattle, profits of raising fruit, methods of cu- 

ring hay, and other topics of like nature — 
Rules were at a discount in that club ever af- 
terwards. A constitution shou'd be avoided 
if possible, as that isa rock on which many 


an association has split. I onee belonged to 


a debating society, which passed a whole win- 
ter in discussing and amending its constitution 
and finally broke up without making any far 
ther progress, The points of dispute remain 
unsettled to this day. 


The plan adopted by the Farmers’ Club of | in a ball. 


tho American Institute of New York is prob- 
ably as good as any. They meet once a fort- 
night, in the morning, for the space of an hour, 


occasion. ‘The members discuss the question 
for the day, which is always given out pre- 
vidusly, in an offhand manner, and there is 
usually a distribution of seeds and cuttings to 
those williag to .undertake, and report upon 
experiments. There is always a full attend- 
ance of the most extensive producers for the 
New York markets, who keep a sharp look- 
out for all new improvements, and willingly 
listen to every feasible plan of increasing the 
yield of their acres. The mere fact of such 
men thinking it worth while to attend these 
meotings, is a conclusive proof that they must 
obtain information there, which has a cash 


value. 4 
In this State, each Agricultural Society 


might establish a County Farmers’ Club, to 
meet every Saturday morning at the County 
Town, which is necessarily resorted to by far- 
mers from all the townships, and who general- 
ly come in town on that day. The session 
need not be more than an hour in length, and 
would be a pleasant way of getting acquaint- 
ed with one another, besides the stimulus given 
to agricultural improvement. If apy man 
thinks his wheat turns to chess, for instance, 


the matter argued by others, who have play 
ed the same losing game. There are so many 
unsettled points in agriculture, that there is 
much more danger of those exhausting their 
land, who do not attend, than of such sub- 
jects being exhausted by those who do. 


An agricultural library, and museum of an- 
imals, and products peculiar to the county, 
might also be established in connection with 
each club, and such a museum would form in 
time no unimportant item in the Annual Fair. 
Che library, also, would soon pay for itself by 
opening to the members sources of informa- 
tion, relating to their own pursuits, which 
would not have access to otherwise. Town- 
ship clubs, might be started, after a while, as 
auxiliaries to the County Club, and thus ao 
immense impetus would be given to the cause 
of agriculture. I have seen it stated, lately, 
that there are aout 75 Farmers’ Clubs in Ill- 
inois, with 2.000 members. Now it will never 
do to let “the Jand of Egypt” get ahead of 
this State, in this, or any other respect. They 
are agitating the matter in Kent county, and 
I hope every other county will fall in, and by 
establishing Farmers’ Clubs, aid in the pro- 


motion of GooD FEELING AND GOOD FARMING, 
Ann Arbor,Jan. 24, 1860, 


Drouth and Deep Cultivation. 


Deep cultivation turas the drouth itself to 
good account, and renders mulching and irri- 
gation comparatively useless, or, if used, more 
efficacious. During a dry spell, and in 
trenched ground; roots strike deeper in search 
of feod and moisture, become more exten- 
sively ramified and soon find the rich loam 
and manure intermingled deeply with the soil 
The leaching process, as it is called, is re- 
versed, and takes place upwards more than at 
any other time, or in scientific phrase, capill. 
ary attraction is increased. As each particle 
of moisture is evaporated from the surface, 
it is succeeded by another, and the whole soil 
is filled with the ascending moisture and gases. 
which are appropriated by the numerous root- 
lets, as they have need. 
Hungarian Grass. 

S. Stockwell, of Lyons, Iowa, gives his ex- 
perience with Hungarian grass in feeding 
horses, inthe Prairie Farmer. He writes: 
“Tn 1858 I fed about six tons of hay after 
it was threshed. It seemed to have as much 
nourishment, and horses liked it as well as up- 
land prairie hay. I saw no bad effect from 
feeding it. 1 commenced feeding six work 
horses about the first of September, and 
have fed them entirely upon it until now. I 
have not fed more than two-thirds the grain 
that I usually have, and have never had them 
gain flesh so fast, and if feeding Hungarian 
hay to horses has any bad effect upon them, 
Ihave yet to learn. My hay was very dusty, 
owing to the ground being very dry and light, 
and raking the hay with a horse rake. It 
caused the horses to cough, but by wetting 
the hay the coughing stopped immediately. 

If atany time they eat as nfuch grain as 
they did when I fed prairie hay, it immediate- 
ly sets them to scouring. I think that colts 
fed upon Hungarian hay should have no grain 
of any kind, For my part I am fully satis- 
fied with it. I know it is the case with some 
farmers that when anything is first introduced, 
if it does anything less than perform a mira- 
cle, it is condemned as worthless.” 


A Mare out of Condition —The London 
Field recommends the following treatment :— 
“Administer immediately five drachms of aloes 











passed off, sprinkle nightly over a feed of oats, 
half an ounce of liquor arsenicallis; the ad- 
ministration of the latter to ke continued for 





and appoint a temporary chairman on each 


he can display specimens of it there, and have! exposure after severe exertion. 


Rheumatism in the Horse. 


FROM THE OHIO FARMER. 


Gase 1. A very valuable mare, after hard 
service in cold weather, became lame in the 
in the fore limb of the near side. The should- 
er was supposed to be the seat of the difficul 
ty, not only because nothing could be found 
amiss with the foot or leg, but more especial- 
ly because rubbing of the shoulder evidently 
occasioned suffering. In a few days, the 
lameness left the parts first affected, and ap- 
peared with equal severity on the opposite 
side. Ina few days more, and without any 
medical treatment from the beginning, the 
lameness went off entirely. The mare did 
not reeover her former sprightliness for some 
time; but on the return of warm weather, 
she was supposed to be as well as ever. Six 
months from the time of her lameness, during 
a smart run under the saddle, she suddenly 
gave a squeal of agony and fell dead. An 
examination showed the heart case to con- 
tain nearly a gallon of fluid; but no evidence 
of disease of any other organ. Here was 
doubtless a case of rheumatism, induced ‘by 
That the 
rheumatic inflammation should pass from one 
shoulder to the other, and finally leave the 
extremities altogether and seize upon the 
muscular and sero fibrous structures about 
the heart, is nothing strange in this affection. 
Nor is it at all surprising, after the inflamma- 
tion had terminated by effusion within the 
pericardium, that the mare should have ap- 
peared well for time. and afterwards died sud- 
denly on making a littie extra exertion. This 
case has a practical value, inasmuch as it il- 
lustrates the importance of being able to re- 
cognize a case of rheumatism when it occurs 
—of knowing how to treat it, s0 as to pre- 
vent, if possible, the change of the disease 
from the extremities to the internal organs; 
and further, it shows the value of being able 
to recognize a case of water at the heart, 
where it exists, in order that the proper 
means for its removal may be adopted, and 
the danger of losing the animal avoided. 
Case 2. A horse of all work, that had not 
oniy seen much service, but been subjected 
to frequent exposure when heated, began ul- 
timately to show signs of lameness, or rather 
stiffness. In cold weather, the stiffness was 
often quite noticeable, but in warm weather 
seldom perceived, In connection with each 
attack of lameness, it was observed that the 
pulse was frequent, and that the heart beat 
violently. On one occasion, when the horse 
was drawing a heavy load up hill, he stagger- 
ed and fell, and in a few seconds died. On 
examination, it was found that the heart was 
more than twice the natural size, the walls 
of the cavities being much thinner and com- 
paratively tender. The right auricle had 
undergone this softening and dilating process 
to the greater extent, and disclosed a rent of 
two incbes in length, through which the 
blood had escaped into the pericardium, 
which was distended with blood to its utmost 
capacity, Here was a case of rheumatism, 
resulting in enlargement of the heart, with 
dilation, which is very common; but the ter- 
mination by rupture of the walls of one of 
the cavities is very uncommon. 

Case 3. A roadster of extra powers and 
endurance, as he advanced in years, had .all 
the symptoms of rheumatism in the hinder 
extremities. His back would be set up, his 
feet drawn under him, and motion difficult 
and painful, especially in cold and stormy 
weather. The limbs were at these times ten- 
der to the touch, and usually swollen a little, 
and occasionally he would be in a profuse 
perspiratisn. Fipvally, during an attack, more 
severe than any previous one, he died. The 
muscles of the hind extremities, and more 
especially their fibrous sheaths or coverings, 
gave evidence of acute inflammation, being 
covered in many parts with a yellow fibrinous 
layer. The heartand its case had recently 
become the seat of inflammation, as the pre- 
sence of lymph and partial adhesions sufficient. 
ly showed. 

T'reatment.—In simple attacks of rheuma- 
tism, where internal organs are not believed 
to be involved, it is desirable to prevent the 
change from external to internal parts, to 
moderate the degree of inflammation and 
fever, and restore the secretion from the kid- 
neys, which is often suspended and always 
disturbed at the commencement of the at- 
tack. The first object is sought to be attain- 
ed by keeping the horse warm, and if necessa- 
ry clothing the parts most affected, and rub- 
bing them with some stimulating liniment, 
such as tincture of cantharides, or sweet oil 
mixed with aqua ammonia, and a little spirits 


After the effects of which have|of turpentine added. To moderate the degree 


of inflammation and fever, it is customary to 
give in the first instance a cathartic of lin- 
seed oil, (aloes being too stimulating for the 





six weeks,” 


purpose;) and, afterwards, as long as the pulse 





remains quicker or stronger than natural, 
half an ounee of salt-petre mixed im the wa- 
ter he drinks, three or four times a day. If 
the saltpetre does not of itself sufficiently 
stimulate the kidneys ard secure a free dis- 
charge of urine, it is best to give, in addition 
to it, a drachm of the powdered root of col- 
chicum, two or three times a day, until a de- 
cided effeet is produced both in regard to the 
flow of urine and the removal of the disease. 
In rheumatic cases, where the heart has be- 
come the seat of the inflammation, which may 
be known by the strong and frequent pulse, 
and the violent movements of the heart ite 
self, and still more readily by the practiced 
ear applied to the side of the chest, it is need- 
fal to bleed freely to prevont immediate and 
fatal mischief. After the bleeding, the case 
may be treated as in the simple rheumatism. 
Where the presence of water within the peri- 
cardium can be determined, as it may be by 
auscultation, the object is to promote absorp- 
tion and carrying off of the effused fluid.— 
‘Lo accomplish this, in addition to saline di- 
uretics, such as saltpetre, it is propor to ad- 
minister iodine of potassium in doses of 
two to four drachms two or three times a day, 
combined with an equal quantity of powder- 
ed colchicum; or if the heart’s action be 
somewhat excited, digitalis may be added in 
doses of half adrachm. This remedy, how- 
ever, should not be used more than once or 
twice a day. 


—_ 
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- Value of Science in Experimenting. 





When a farmer institutes experiments for 
the purpose of making a field fertile for 
plants which it would not before bear, or bear 
but poorly, the prospect of success must be 
small, unless he is guided by scientific princi- 
ples. Thousands are trying experiments in 
various ways, and with varied success. It is 
from years of such experience that most of 
the methods of culture at present adopted, 
have been formed. These methods suffice in 
one district, and fail in another. The reason 
for the diffcrence is, to such, incomprehensi- 
ble. What an immense amount of capital 
and labor is lost in suchexperiments! What 
avery different and much more certain path 
does science lead! It even gives to us the 
best security of success. The causes of fail- 
ure, or the causes of the sterility of a soil for 
a few plants being known, the means of ob- 
viating this sterility at the least expense be- 
comes apparent. Wheat, clover and turnips 
require certain constituents from the soil, 
and hence cannot flourish in a soil from which 
these are absent. Science reveals to us these 
necessary constituents, which, if absent in a 
soil, its sterility, and the causes of such ster- 
ility, are obvious. Such knowledge is what the 
farmer wants. It would often save to him 
much ¢capital and labor, and would enable 
him to employ them in the most advantage- 
ous manner. 

PLAIN PRINCIPLES. 

All cultivated plants require alkalies, and 
alkaline earths; each of them may use differ- 
ent proportions of the one or the other.— 
The cereals will not flourish in a soil deficient 
in silica ina soluble state, in addition to, 
these other substances. Virgin soils contain 
vegetable matter in large porportion; and as 
these have been found eminently adapted to 
the cultivation of most plants, the organic 
matter contained in them has naturally been 
recognized as the cause of their fertility. At 
the same time, even in the most fertile soils 
when the weight of the soluble parts of this 
vegetable matter is compared with that of 
the plants growing upon it, it is found but a 
small part of their substance could have been 
procured through its agency; but a large pro- 
portion of it is received from the atmosphere. 
This vegetable mold, or humus, plays such an 
important part in the phenomena of vegeta- 
tion, that physiologists have been induced to 
ascribe the fertility of every soil to its pre- 
sence. Hence, manure, supplying this ingre- 
dient, is chiefly resorted to. This humus is a 
product of the putrefaction and decay of 
vegetable matter. It receives different names, 
according to the different external character- 
istics and chemical properties which it pre- 
sents—as ulmin, humic acid, coal of humus, 
and humin. These different properties or 
characteristics are obtained by treating soils 
containing humus with alkalies. 

APPLICATION. 

The grains and grasses will not thrive to 
any extent without the presence of humus. 
The spouting of the soil, distructive to winter 
grain, becomes greater and greater as the 
humus is exhausted. It is impossible to 
stock old and exhausted fields with timothy, 
without a generous coat of manure or of 
wood-soil is applied; and if stocked, it is lia- 
ble to freeze out the succeeding winter. To 
restore humus to the soil, green manuring, or 








is one of the more economical modes thus 
gathering an increase from the atmosphere, 
All our exhausted lands stand most in need of 
this ingredient—humus — Cincinnatus. 





The Progress of Northern Michigan, 


The Sanilac Jeffersonian, calling atten= 
tion to the communication lately pubs 
lished in the Micui¢an Farmer relative to 
the progress of the northern counties, ob- 
serves : 

“The writer is evidently one who has 
watched the progress of improvement in some 
of our new counties, and has also had an eye 
to the results of our very liberal enactments 
in regard to the lands belenging to the State, 
as well as to the benefits resulting from the 
inauguration of a system of State roads in 
some of the recently settled and thinly popu- 
lated portions of our State. These roads 
have opened and are opening vast tracts which 
have been, hitherto a dead weight, unoccu- 
pied, producing nothing, and contributing 
nothing to the available wealth of the State, 
In almost numberless instances already has 
the forest been levelled and the ground pre- 
pared to bring forth, for the sustenance of 
man and beast. New homes are constantly 
being hewn out, openings made, and side 
roads being cut through to some thorough- 
fares by the hardy pioneers who have gone 
in to seek their fortunes in and upon the rich, 
untilled acres by which we are surrounded, 

Previous to these acts of our Legislature, 
it was seldom that the settler was found, wil- 
ling to attempt the occupancy of any of 
our swamp lands, and what was purchased 
was principally by the speculator, who knew 
full well that some day not far distant, these 
lands would be considered valuable, or for the 
timber ; but of late there has been a large 
amount disposed of, almost wholly to settlers, 
either under the one-quarter payment law, 
or under the forty acre “Free Homestead 
law ” of the last session, and the increase in 
population must have been very great. 

From the Report of the Commissioner of 
the State Land Office, which we published in 
our last issue, it will be seen that there thave 
been thousands of acres in our own and ad- 
joining counties, disposed of to actual settlers 
within the past year. The following are the 
sales in this and some of our neighboring 
counties : 


MON so ocinoon cuss unanicese sea 
MMMOGIR: ot 0. cans eee. asaneens on oe 
EE er ee ee a 


In these same vounties, licenses have been 
issued, under the forty acre Homestead law 
of last winter, as follows: 





County. Acres, 
Sanilac... .. .2.. coca cone cone cacccncc cece 1,878.88 
a CMENS 009... ccna geub acto anne ooceme 958.84 
ANODE a ooo ncnn<nce'csaceverweresnaeness 2,227.46 
ES ee eee 8,455.01 
neh 320 oa tran aceneeeseeae 2,148.25 


Of the lands sold the past year, the princi- 
pal part has been to actual settlers, in small 
parcels ; at least such has been the case in 
this county, and we presume it has been the 
same in other counties. Where licenses have 
been granted under the act of February, 
1859, they must have been for small quanti. 
ties—no license being granted to any person 
for over forty acres. 

Hence, we conclude, that when the census 
is taken. it will show in some of our new 
counties, an almost unprecedented increase 
in the population within the past few years : 
not an ephemeral influx, but a solid and _per- 
manent growth, which we believe will be still 
further increased in the future, and our vast 
forests be made to “ bud and blossom as the 
rose.” 


— 
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Salt at Grand Rapids. 

Several borings have been made near 
Grand Rapids for salt springs, and we take 
from the Eagle of that city the following 
account of the boring uf R. E, Butterworth, 
who has reached a depth of sixty feet, pass- 
ing through the following beds: 





Muck, clay and sand-........... 10 feet. 
NN TN SO ao in cucu wecam 12 « 
BOTUGGNS GOK. Sess cc asec & 
Broken hard lime stone......... 7 6% 
DOONAN i cee ne 3 s&s 
Clay, slate and mud...........- 9 « 

“ “ OS VR ee Pane kd 6 


Hard lime stone and slate.....-. 8 “ 


Slabbering Horses.—A. correspondent of 
the Boston Cultivator says, “ horses will not 
slabber when turned on wet land.” His ren- 
edy for slabbering is to give them ove or two 
burdock, leaves, which he avers will stop it 
in less than five minutes, He says “ you can- 
not get a horse to eat lobelia in any way of 
his own accord. 


3@ Avo Towa paper says, that estimating 
the value of the crop of Sorghum in Iowa, by 
the known amount in a few counties, we think 
it safe to say that over one million of dollars 
will be saved to tke State this year, by the 





plowing in growing crops of clover, rye, ete., 


introduction of the Chinese Sugar cane. 
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The Garden & Orchard. 


The State Agricultural College. 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 














BY Tf. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


The reader, in making a critical examination 
of this report, will, doubtless, be surpised to 
observe that it contains no ostensible provis- 
ion for a Horticultural Department. It is not 
however to be supposed that this apparent 
omission arises from a disposition to ignore 
horticylture; on the contrary, if we scan close 
ly the proposed five departments, of which 
the agricultural course is to be made up, we 
will discover the leading, practical features of 
a Horticultural Department appended to the 
fifth subdivision, under the head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; which it is propos- 
ed to place under the control and instruction 
of the President of the institution, assisted 
only by a foreman of the garden. 

We cannot but regard the placing together 
of such distinct, not to say incongruous duties, 
as evidence of a want of experience, and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the matter under con- 
sideration. Men are rarely to be found who 
possess the ability fully to adapt themselves 
to any great variety of callings; and, perhaps, 
there can hardly be found in the whole range 
of secular employments, two classes of duties 
more essentially different, and requiring for 
their proper and efficient discharge, persons 
of more radically different tastes and habits, 
than those involved in the twir pursuits, agri- 
culture and horticulture. Indeed, so decided 
is the contrast between them that the training 
necessary to fit a person for the efficient, prac- 
tice of one, almost unavoidably unfits him for 
the enjoyment or pursuit of the other. Toa 


’ person habituated to the active pursuits of the 


farm, the close observation and minute manip- 
ulations of many horticultural pursuits prove 
irksome and distasteful. 

4t would, doubtless, be possible to find a 
person possessed of a good general knowledge 
of the varied pursuits in question, and who 
would be able to manage them with effi 
ciency and success, if he could call to his as- 
sistance, as a sort of cabinet officer, in each de- 
partment, a man thoroughly versed in both 
the science and practice involved in such de- 
partment; and possessing, in addition to this, 
the teaching talent necessary to enable him 
to efficieutly communicate the requisite 
knowledge. That persons possessing the re- 
quisite accomplishments for this purpose 
could be induced *to assume the position or 
even the name of “Foreman,” is, in the esti- 
mation of the writer, extremely doubtful. 

It is believed that the assumption, by the 
President, of the out-of door teaching of 
merely the agricudiural classes would, if su- 
peradded to the general management of the 
institution, require him to be a man of very 
unusual executive ability; and yet the nume- 
rous subdivisions indispensable to an efficient 
Horticultural Department would unavoida- 
bly require a largely increased amount of 
teaching and supervisory force. In this de- 
partment should be included the Ornamental 
Grounds, the Botanical, Frait and Kitchen 
Gardens, the Nurseries and Propagating 
Honses end Grounds, the Orchards, the Gra- 


- peries, the Arboretum and the Apiary. If 


these are not found safficient to fully employ 
an efficient professor, we may, with the great- 
est propriety, add Botany to the list; as, by 
this professor, the instructions in this science 
can most conveniently and and efficiently be 
given in the field; where, alone, they can be 
rendered fully practical, and where a large 
proportion of the necessary specimens will be 
found in the department where the teacher is 
fully at home. 

Against these suggestions, it may be urged 
that these sub departments have as yet no real 
existence, and, hence, that the appointment of 
a professor to take charge of them is unnec- 
essary. To this we would reply that for this 
very reason the prompt appointment of a suit 
able professor is the more necessary. The 
early development of each and all of these 
subdepartments is of the highest importance 
to the reputation, as well as to the efficiency 
of the institution. In doing this a variety of 
purposes should doubtless be kept in view.— 
All the processes are to be made to subserve 
the purpose of present instruction in propa- 
gation and management. The plants and 
trees for the public grounds, the gardens and 
the orchards of the establishment, are to be 
produced on the premises; distinct portions of 
them to be propagated and managed in accord- 
ance with each of the various modes now in 
vogue amodg cultivators, while for the par- 
pose of future illustration, each class or por- 
tion should be so planted, labeled and record- 
ed, that it may be relied on as an index of the 
efficient effects of such mode of propagation, 


Of the trees and plants to be propagated 
and planted under the control of this depart- 
ment, some, if not nearly all, will require 
many years to arrive at maturity; and, with- 
out them, the means of instruction in this de- 
partment must, necessarily, remain imperfect, 
Again, it will readily be seen that it is unsafe 
to commence the planting out of specimens, 
except in pursuance of a pei manent and set- 
tled plan. When in addition to all this we 
reflect that the health and longevity of spec- 
imens depend, very much, upon their early 
treatment, we can hardly fail to become con- 
scious of the necessity not on'y of early and 
efficient action in this direction, but, also, for 
the presence of a practical, as well as a scien- 
tific, horticulturist from the very commence. 
ment, 

That these remarks will apply, with equ>l 
force, to the agricultural department of the 
institution, can hardly fail to become obvious 
to any person who has looked over the farm, 
as it now stands, or even to one who shall ex- 
amine the plans of the same published in re- 
cent numbers of this paper. 





New Hardy Plants of 1860. 


The Year Book of 1850, published by Hogg 
of London, enumerates and describes the 
plants, shrubs and trees that have been 
brought to the notice of culturists during the 
past year. The list includes a large number 
that are fitted solely for the greenhouse and 
hot-house. From the list we take only the 
hardy sorts, and we hope that many of them 
will in time be introduced by our own en- 
terprising nurserymen. 

The Black Palmate leaved Maple, isa 
hardy tree, introduced into the Belgian gar- 
dens by Dr. Siebold from Japan. Itis hardy, 
with leaves deeply palmate lobed, of a dark 
purplish red. 

The Indiau Horse Chesnut—(Aisculus in- 
dica,) comes from the mountains of Northern 
India, and is quite hardy in the English cli- 
mate, having flowered there the past year.— 
This is a highly ornamental tree of the Pavia 
group, with broad leaflets, lanceolate, serrate; 
flowers in large terminal thyrsoid panicles, 
white, the two lateral petals pink stained at 
the base, the two upper ones marked with 
yellow and crimson. 

The Persian Roseflowered Peach.—This 
is called one of the best varieties of the 
double flowered pea:hs, and a most charming 
addition to the early blooming hardy shrubs, 
The leafless branches in spring being gay with 
large showy, loosely double flowers of a deep 
rich roso color. It was introduced by Mr, 
Fortune, from China, 

The Himalayan Aucuba.—A hardy, ever- 
green shrub of the Cornacee tribe, introduced 
from the Himalayas; leaves lance shaped, 
shining deep green, with a few distant white 
tipped teeth; flowers purplish green followed 
by oblong, orange colored berries. 

Hooker's Barberry.—A fine hardy or half 
hardy shrub; branches elongate; leaves oval 
or oval-oblong, undulate, shiny, holly-like, 
on fascicles; flowers large, numerous, yellow 
or terminal, pendulous fasciculate panicles. 

Callirhoe Digatata, a fine border biennial 
of the tribe Malvacesze, flowering early as well 
as through the summer, with flowers ofa rich 
rosy purple, with a white eye. 

Ceanothus Veitchanus.—Described as a mag- 
nificent acquisition to hardy evergreen shrubs; 
leaves obovate cuneate, smooth, deep green, 
with glandular serratures, flowers in roundish 
oblong heads, forming crowded masses at the 
ends of the branches, of a deep, rich mazarine 
blue color. This plant was brought from 
California. 

Chamatia Foliolosa is another acquisition 
from California, of the tribe Rosacex. It is 
a pretty hardy evergreen shrub, with foliage 
like a mimosa. The plant grows two or three 
feet high, branched, compact and erect; leaves 
broadly ovate in outline, fernlike, tripinnately 
dissected, leaflets numerous, small, oval and 
hispidulous, flowers white, Rubus like. The 
foliage is exceedingly elegant, and has when 
rubbed, a strong resinous, cistus-like odor.— 
it is considered likely to prove a favorite 
dwarf, hardy evergreen. 

Clematis Viticella v. Venosa, is a hardy, 
climbing, flowering shrub of great beauty.— 
The flowers are nearly four inches in diame- 
ter, of a rich purple color each petal being 
veined with crimson, and having a red crimson 
tipped ray running from the base to the apex, 
The white styles are tipped with it. This plant 
continues in bloom all the summer and late 
into autumn, 

Datura Chlorantha—A very handsome 
double flowered variety. Flowers yellow, 
double, showy, tubular and sweet scented; of 
a low spreading habit, and producing flowers 
seven to eight months during the year. This 
is a uative of India. 

Dendromecon Rigidum.—A poppy with 
a woody stem and branches, quite hardy and 
, 2 really handsome p)* ut for summer flowering. 








It is classed as a small shrub; its flowers are 
solitary, terminal, two inches across, and of a 
bright yellow. ‘Lhis is a plant from Califor. 
nia. 

Chinese Pinks, Dianthus Sinensis v. Hed- 
dewigii—This splendid variety of the Pink 
tribe was introduced by Mr. Heddewig, of the 
Imperial Gardens, at St. Petersburgh. As the 
name imports, it represents a new race of In- 
dian Pinks, with gigantic flowers of various 
colors from rich, deep crimson to pale pink, 
sometimes striped, blotched, or mottled with 
white; leaves are broad linear, bluish green; 
flowers profuse, from forty to sixty beivg 
borne by a single plant, large, two and a half 
to three inches in diameter. These pinks 
come from Japan, and are remarkable for the 
large size of their flowers, and their richly va- 
ried colors, and they will be found highly 
ornamental for flower garden decoration — 
There is another variety of these pinks called 
Laciniatus, with petals more fringed, produ- 
cing double and single flowers of white, blush, 
lilac, rose, carmine, purple, violet, maroon, 
striped and spotted. 

Fremontia Californica is the name of a 
very distinct and remarkably handsome, 
dwarf bushy deciduous shrub reported to be 
hardy. Leaves lobed, and resembling fig 
leaves. Flowers abundant on short spurs, 
large, showy, their beauty residing in the 
goldeu-colored calyx, which has a cinamon 
colored down outside. There is no corolla, 

Lychnis Haagena.—A hardy perennial ob- 
tained by crossing L. Fulgens with L. Siebol- 
dii. Flowers of a rich, orange scarlet, two 
inches or more in diameter, the petals having 
a singular spur-like lateral lobe about half 
way down on each side. This variety was 
raised at Erfart, by M. Benary. 

Olea Ilicifolia.— Another exceedingly 
handsome, hardy evergreen from Japan, with 
teaves like the holly, and serrated. Flowers 
white and sweet scented. 

Prunus Triloba.—This is a beautiful 
dwarf, hardy, spring flowering shrub. The 
The long slender branches are in spring load- 
ed with compactly semi-double flowers of a 
delicate pale rose color. The leaves are later 
than the flowers. This is a Chinese plant. 

Syringum Obleta.—A fine, hardy, decidu- 
ous shrub, about the size of the common Lilac, 
but more tree-like in habit; leaves large, 
fleshy, oblately cordate, as broad as long; 
flowers freely produced and very ornamental, 
about half as large as in the common sort, ar- 
ranged in athin, loose panicle. There are 
purple-flowered and white-flowered varieties, 
both introduced by Mr. Fortune, from China. 





Effects of Drains on Orchard Trees 


In the January numbef of the Cincinnatus, 
which contains the proceedings of the Cin- 
cionati Horticultural Society, we find some 
remarks on the effects of underdrains upon 
orchards which are well worthy of note: 

D. B. Pierson had planted a piece of ground 
two hundred feet long by fifty feet broad, 
with pear trees, both dwarf and etandard; the 
ground was trenched a year ago, and with a 
drain of the requisite depth. The trees were 
all the same size when planted; of the same 
shape, and branched ten inches to the ground. 
The rows were twelve feet apart; trees with- 
out stakes, and the earth hilled around them, 
and hauled away in spring. The striking re- 
sult was that those trees near the drain were 
much the best, and could he hoed easily all 
of the summer, on account of the ground 
being so loose. The other part, where there 
was no drain, was not near so easily stirred. 
Near the drain the trees were better Slled out, 
and of much greater growth in their branches, 
and it it is fairly presumable, in their roots 
also. The aggregate girth of the trees near- 
est the drain was a hundred and twenty feet; 
outside trecs, only ninety-two feet three 
inches; the inner trees making thirty-two per 
cent. more growth in shoots; the ingide, 
seventeen per cent. in girth, Mr. P. had 
found forest trees much smaller on the slopes, 
and much larger on the levels. The soil on 
the levels was deep, and on the slopes much 
shallower; it being washed down, and the 
leaves also not remaining to make soil, as on 


the more level lands. 
Mr. J. P. Foote, in confirmation of the 


position of Mr. Pierson, in applying manures 
on the surface, had found in his continual 
visits to New-England, that the majority of 
the farmers there always applied their man- 
ures in the fall, on the surface. They find 
that the ammonia does not escape on the sur- 
face, but manures in heaps ferment, and then 
the ammonia, or most fertilizing properties, 


escape. 

Dr. Sturm believed that the effect of Mr. 
Pierson’s method with his trees would, of 
course, be rather an excess of branches, 
leaves and roots, and that both would re- 
quire, therefore, proper pruning. 

Mr. Pierson here remarked that the straw 





berries he had planted among his trees, had 
produced five hundred per cent, more of 
strawberries, on plants near the drain, than on 
the outer borders, aud also very much great- 
er roots, being nourished hy the rains, etc, 
to a much greater depth. 


Evergreens. 





Ata late meeting of the Illinois Horticul- 
tural Society, the: subject of evergreens, and 
their treatment was discussed very fully. We 
give a few of the points elicited. The com- 
mittee to whom the subject was referred to 
report again recommended the following list 
as that which had been found hardy enough 
to stand the climate, those marked * having 
the preference: 


* White Pine. 
* Austrian Pine. 


* Norway Spruce. 
* Black Spruce. 


Cembran Pine, Red Spruce. 
* Red, or Norway Pine. White Spruce, 
Gray or Labrador pine. *Hemlock. 


The American and European Larch, al- 
though not evergreen, belong to the family of 
Conifers. They thrive well in the soil of our 
prairies; the former better than in its native 
swamps. The European Larch does best on 
a dry soil. Larches produce a fine effect in- 
terspersed among evergreens. The pines, the 
red cedar and other janipers are particular- 
ly adapted to high knolls on the prairies, but 
will grow well in almost any of our soils not 
absolutely wet. The spruces, and especially 
the arbor vite, thrive best in moist locations, 

They will grow well, however, almost any 
where in the deep loam of our prairies. In 
dry, sandy or gravelly soils, the Norway 
Spruce is said to become stunted and short 
lived. ‘ The hemlock in this latitude does not 
thrive well unless protected from the hot sun 
of summer by a shade of some sort. 

In planting evergreens singly, or in clumps 
upon a lawn, the soil should be prepared by 
spading it deeply at least a foot or two be- 
yond the extent of the roots, Care should 
be taken not to set the trees too deep. It is 
better that the collar should be considerably 
abovo rather than below the level of the lawn. 
After the trees are well planted, give them a 
dressing of rotten chips and leached ashes if 
athand. Thea mulch thoroughly with prai- 
rie hay, old straw, or corn stalks if nothing 
better can be had. The mulching should be 
at least tree ‘or four inches thick, and extend 
considerably beyond the length of the roo s 
all round the trees. This mulching should 
be renewed often enough to prevent grass 
from growing near them until their growth is 
well established, and they have attained a size 
to need no further nursing. The roots of 
most evergreens are near the surface; they 
therefore do not bear much digging near 


them. 
For planting evergreens in belts for pro- 


tection or screens, the ground should be 
trench plowed as deeply as possible. Plant 
the trees, if pines or Norway spruces, in two 
rows ten feet apart with spaces of ten feet 
in the rows; alte:nating so that the trees in 
each row may be opposite the spaces in the 
other. If but a single row is planted place 
the trees six cr seven feet awart. If the 
red Cedar or arbor vite be used, they should 
be planted closer—little more than half the 
distance. After planting give a dressing of 
rotten chips, stir the ground two or three 
times early in the season, and as soon as the 
first of July mulch liberally as above directed. 
The ground may be planted with potatoes, 
beans or other low hoed crops for a few years, 
taking care not to interfere with the trees.— 
After two or three years growth, the plow 
must not be allowed to pass so near as to dis- 
turb their roots; but grass and weeds should 
not be permitted to grow near them while 
small. Cattle mast be carefully prevented 
all access to evergreens as they are certain to 
injure if not destroy them. 

Norway spruces, eighteen inches or two 
feet high, may be expected, if well cared for, 
to reach the height of from fifteen to twenty 
feet in ten years. In the opin‘on of the com- 
mittee the Norway spruce is to be preferred 
to all other trees for planting in narrow strips 
for shelter. Loudon, the greatest of English 
writers on arboriculture, recommends it for 
the same purpose. The white Pine, the 
Scotch, and probably the Austrian pine, are 
also well adapted. For belts of lower growth, 
or for screens intended principally to inter- 
cept the view, the red cedar and arbor vite 
are well suited. By clipping the side branches 
they may be made to grow very dense and 
occupy but little more. 


Soils Best Adapted to Fruit Trees, 


The following remarks on soils best adapt- 
ed to fruit trees, are taken from Turner’s 
Florist amd Fruitist, an English publication, 
and of course has reférence to soils and fruits 
on the other side of the Atlantic; but the 
principle at the root of the subject is the 
same, and as applicable here in Michigan, as 
in Herefordshire or Normandy. 

“ The soil most conducive to the health and 





productiveness of fruit trees is unqucstiona- 
bly one containing a certain proportion of 
clay and calcareous matter, and mixed with 
other ingredients to keep it mechanically 
open. The Herefordshire orchards, where the 
finest apple and pear trees in this country 
are to be met with, are principally situated 
ou soils composed of the decomposed mat! 
stones of the old red sandstone ; or in other 
words, the soil consists of clay and lime, 
mixed with a friable stony shale, which gives 
it drainage, besides adding fertility to its slow 
decomposition. The marly loams of the new 
red sandstone are very favorable for fruit 
trees ; and as we know these consist of clay, 
sand, and a small per centage of the carbon- 
ates and sulphates of lime, we may consider 
soils containing the latter ingredients, when 
not in excess, favorable for f.uit trees gener- 
ally. True calcareous soils, not positively 
overdone with chalk, produce good fruits, 
particularly when of sufficient depth. Many 
of the soils overlying the chalk are clayey in 
their nature, and when there is a sufficient 
admixture of lime and other matter in them 
to effect a drainage, they constitute some of 
the best soils for fruits. Many parts of Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, Sussex, and Hampshire, may 
be adduced as evidences of this. The vast 
tract of country devoted to orchards in the 
department of Normandy and otker parts of 
France are all on soi's of this description, on 
which the apple and pear attain a very large 
size and great longevity. The soil in places 
is of great depth and marly in texture, and 
the growth of the trees shows that it is ad- 
mirably adapted for fruit culture. The 
apple, pear, peach and apricot may be called 
heavy soil plants, in the order in which we 
have placed them. The plum will beara 
wider application of soil than other kinds, 
while the cherry prefers ope more sandy, or 
where the drainage powers of the soil are 
more complete.” 


Grapes Conduce to Health, 


Man requires warmth, cheer, glow, anima- 
tion ecstasy, rapture, and exhilaration, espe- 
cially mcntal—that which is to the mind 
what some stimulants or tonics are to the 
body—something to animate, inspirit, and 
promote gayety and hilarity. Steady, mo- 
notonous work creates dulness. Mirth and 
hope constitute two primitive mental facul- 
ties, the exercise of which is an imperious 
necessity. And the craving for alcoholic ex- 
hilirations is mainly due to the suppression 
of mental exhilarations which human nature 
denands and must have from some source. 
Hence, denied to it in this its natural f rm, it 
chooses the gross form of intoxication as 
preferable to adead monotony. Now grapes 
furnish this very cheer. It delights, enriches, 
and warms the blood, sends i. to the surface, 
and thereby relieves congestion. Vivacity is 
its legitimate product ; no panacea equals it 
as a remedial agent. Nor is any fourm of 
mental discipline equally promotive of cere- 
bral action, for after rlieving the brain of 
surplus blood it reincreases its a 
Words can but poorly express the beneficial 
effects of the grape on human life, physically, 
intellectually, and morally.—Life Il. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


— 








Grape Seedlings. 
It was stated by Mr. Charles Carpenter, of Kel- 


ly’s Island, who exhibited several grape seedlings 
from the Catawba and other grapes, at the meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, that 
seedlings improve with the age of the vines.— 
Some that were quite inferior at their first bearing 
have become quite noteworthy after a few years’ 
cultivation, and upon the second or third genera. 
tion of plants propagated from them by cuttings, 
This is a principle worthy of note by all who en- 
gage in the production of new varieties from seed. 
A New Late Pear. 

The Prince Albert pear is a new variety of late 
pear that is well recommended in England, where 
good late pears are considered an acquisition.— 
The Prince Albert is said to surpass the Beurre 
Rance both in beauty and quality, and keep longer 
than that variety. In appearance and texture of 
flesh, it resembles the Passe Colmar, and is very 
juicy, saccharine and rich, with a pleasant musky 
flavor, ripening from January to April. Thig 
pear isa seedling raised by the celebrated Van 
Mons, which did not fruit till after his death. 
Cultivation of Azaleas, 

These plants should have their collars kept clear 
of the soil. A cultivator recommends the Pheni- 
cea as a good sort for stocks to graft upon. As 
many of the finest kinds now in cultivation are 
improved by being grafted, 


New Dahlias. ae 
Turner, in his Fruitist and Florist, pronounces 


the variety of dablia named Chairman as not only 
the best seedling of 1859, but also the best of any 
year. Emperor, Golden Drop, Mentor, Disraeli 
are other varieties which come next, 

The Douglas Spruce. 

Wm. C. Hampton county, Ohio, states that the 
Douglas Spruce, an evergreen which grows to the 
height ef 850 feet in California, is proving hardy 
in this climate, 

A Fragrant Shrub. 

The same authority states that the Ceanothus 
Verricosus, a native of California, and the most 
fragrant of shrubs, is also proving hardy enough 
for the climate of Ohio, This sbrub is as yet 





very scarce, 
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cestors had calves to their legs, and knew it,) 
to the crown of his “frosty pow.” Was 
ever hair so silvery? Was ever neckerchief 
so snowy wh te? Was ever face (what a ra- 
— zor must he have!) so bright, 80 smooth, so 

I have now to speak on another point,|roseate? If the French should ever take 
namely, the effect of manures on the produc- | possession of this country, and compel us to 
tion of plants. Before doing that, let me/adopt their unpleasant custom of osculating 
observe that what we call the roots of tur-|our male friends, I skould first endeavour to 
nips and mangel wurzel are not, botanically | overcome my repugnance by kissing Mr. Old- 
speaking, roots, but bulbous formations, in-| acres on both cheeks. There is a perpetual 
tended to accumulate the necessary materials | smile and sunshine on them, and in his clear 
for the production of seed in a subsequent| blue cyes, as though he had lived always 
year. Now as regards the growth of plants, | among things beautiful, and thgir exceeding 
there is one thing ought to be borne in mind | loveliness had made his heart glad. What 
by those who are practically engaged in the | pyramids of pine-apples, what tons of grapes 
work, namely, that you may over-produce a|and figs and peaches, what acres of flowers, 
thing, or stimulate one portion of a plant to} tender and hardy, those hands have tended ! 
the detriment of another portion, You know | The Duke, his ‘master, denies him nothing, 
that if you sow wheat upon a dunghill you | and horticultural novelties and floral rarities 
will get straw, and no grain, The reason of | (things which you and I, my friends, sigh for, 
this is obvious; and is applies not merely to| and save up for, and speak of with “bated 
wheat, but toa great many other plants to| breath,” and possess only in our Mid-summer 
which it is not generally supposed to apply:| Nights’ Dreams), these came to the Castle by 
it is, that the action of too large an amount} the boat-load, or travel by the rail on trucks! 
of stimulating manure at an early period is,| When you see his soil-yard you imagine that 
to cause the formation of large cellular tis-|sappers and miners have been at work for 
sues, by which the power of the manure is| weeks, and that an army is about to entrench 
thrown too much into the formation or pro- | itself within those multitudinous earthworks. 
duction of the first portion of the plants;| As for his “houses;’ houses with enormous 
and when you want afterwards to fill the| tanks, wherein the Royal Lily, Victoria, is 
cells with the materials of nutrition, it turns 
out that you have nothing to follow on with. 
In the case of turnips the result is simply | for Ferns, for fruit, and forcing; his houses 
this, that you have a large developement of| of every size and style, from the dingy old 
leaf, and too great an extension of the cellular | tean-to, with its heavy timbers and its tiny, 
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greatest importance to the cultivator. 
which contain too much clay are so far im- 
pervious to the action of atmospheric agency 
as to be be ill suited to the growth of plants 
until their cohesive particles are broken up 
and destroyed by exposure to the atmosphere. 
To such soils the addition of any mineral 
substances which will keep the clayey parti- 
cles from again uniting after disintegration 
waited on by the beautiful Nympheas; | are of the highest value, as they permit the 


houses for Orchids, for New Holland plants, | passage of water through the soil, and admit 
also, the air to follow—an important agent in 


liberating the pent-up gases, and thereby ef- 
fecting new combinations forming plant 


A Few Notes about Soils. 


The examination of the soil from various 
parts of the globe show that, as regards their 
component parts, they do not materially dif- 
fer from each other—all consist of eight or 
ten ingredients, the great bulk of which, 
however, is composed of alumina, silex, and 
organic matter; and it is in proportion as 
these vary in their composition that soils are 
termed clayey, sandy, calcareous or peaty, 
names sufficiently explicit for our present 
purpose, but the many modifications in which 
these are met with are too numerous to be 
mentioned here. We may however, add, that 


a due admixture of sand, clay, lime, and or- 


ganic matter is indispensible for forming a 
fertile soll, which in addition should contain 
the phosphates and alkalies necessary for 
furnishing vegetation with a portion of their 


inorganic food. 


The mechanical composition of soil is of the 
Soils 


tissues of the turnip, which cells do not. subs | discolored panes, to the grand conservatory, | food. It must be obvious from this that the 


sequently ‘get filled up with the proper| with its spacious dome, transepts, aisles,broad 


more frequently soils which contain clay in 


amount of starch and other nutritious sub-| walks, and sparkling fountain; of these there | excess (clayey and heavy loams) are turned 


stances. In the case of wheat the result is| jg no time to tell, Less need, inasmuch as 
similar, You may stimulate wheat, or bar | he, whom I now introduce to you, derives not 
ley, or oats to such an extent that the pro-| his happiness from his vast material, his un 


over and exposed to thé atmosphere, the more 
fertile they will become, and the knowledge 
of this furnishes us with the best means of 


duct will be all stalk, there being no power | limited privileges and rare resource, but from cultivating heavy soils. On the contrary, 
to produce the ear of corn; or if the ear be/ his own good and grateful heart, which recog- soils containing too much sand suffer from 
produced, it will contain no seed, or seed of} nizes God’s love and power in the glorious | the opposite law—the rains pass through them 


inferior quality. It is for this reason—the | works around him, and sings 

question being one to which my attention “Non nobis, Dominz, sed Nomini tuo,” 
has been directed for some years—that I have | for all the sweetnesses and joys of life. — 
recommenced the use of salt and lime, and} Give the worthy gentleman, 
other substances of the same kind, which} po is in mind and mien, one of those long 


too quickly, heace they frequently suffer from 
drought ; and the ease with which the roots 
of plants penetrate such soil, and the facility 
for gentleman which they afford to the action of the atnios- 
phere cause a rapid development and abstrac- 


have the power of arresting the too-early| oan Brosley pipes. “My dear young Mar- tion of the plant food; hence the rapid 


growth of wheat or other straws when your 


quis,” he remarks, as he fills and lights it, growth of vegetation on such soils, while 


object is to obtain the ear, I think this can-| 444 the pretty little rings of silvery smoke supplied with moisture, and their quick ex- 
not be repeated too often, for I am sorry to| jis, upwards from the ample bowl, “My dear haustion of the supplies for vegetable growth, 


say that, notwithstanding all that has been young Marquis brought me years ago, from 


Such soils require very frequent manurings, 


said on the subject, the facts do not seem to Germany, a mecrschaum, beautifully carved, and less wocking than heavier soils ; and 


be yot sufficiently appreciated by those who|in which you might almost boil an egg; and 


the best of all dressings for them are clays, 


are practically engaged in agriculture. There my lord in the Guards, and my lord at Ox- marls, and calcareous matter generally, 


are only a certain number of weeke after the} ¢14 make me presents from time to time of 


Calcareous soils are most generally met 


first germination of wheat occurs, before the such cigars as I don’t suppose are to be | with in the chalk and oolitic districts. Here 


ear is formed. 


Now if you can stop the bought for money; but my meerschaum goes lime is in excess, and the application of or- 


too great growth of the straw in the early out, when I begin to talk, unless I suck at ganic manures and dressings of any com- 


period before the formation of the ear, the} ;,, amber mouthpiece like a greedy child at a 


posts not abounding in lime will produce a 


power of the manures which you have put piece of barley sugar; and the fire of those favorable effect. Calcareous soils rarely burn 
on the land will be thrown directly on the huge regalias draws so near to my nose, that|¢r dry up in hot weather, and are admirably 


second period of the life of the plant, the seed 


grow quite afraid of it; and, in short, I| adapted, when of sufficient depth, and con- 


will be greater in quantity, and the sample never enjoy tobacco so much as when it comes | tain o sufficient quantity of clay in their com- 


of corn undoubtedly better. I cannot cite a to my lips, coolly yet quickly, through these 


position, for the growth of many kinds of 


better illustration of this than that which is long cleanly tubes, and waits for me patiently, | plants. Taken as a rule, plants thriving on 
afforded by the experience of the last year, as now, through my tedious old man’s sen- calcareous soils refuse to grow on peat soils, 


when we had, as a general rule, too much 
straw, and too little corn. If you do what 
I have referred to, in any single case, when 
you ultimately want the last product of the 
plant, you will find that you have done wrong. 
On the other hand, if you require the earlier 
product of the plant, if you require the mere 
grass or hay, you cannot manure too highly 
with ammoniacal and phosphatical matters in 
order to obtain the largest quantity of pro- 
duce. In all cages in which you want the 
early product, the grass or hay, you cannot 
do better than apply ammonical and soluble 
phosphatical manures to the greatest extent 
in your power. 


tance. 
You would like to hear him respond, I am 
sure, when we drink his health as our “ King 


canafy, just hoping to renew his slumbesr, 
very summarily off his perch. “Sixty years 
ago,” he said in the course of his little speech 
at our last meeting, “I was weeding the Cas- 
tle walks. Many and pleasant and prosper- 
ous have been my days since then; and if I 
were Constrained to begin life anew I wouid 
ask that it might pass as heretofore. But I 
have no yearnings, though much thankfulness, 
for the past. There is mildew among our 
= Roses here, my friends, and bitter frosts, and 
as Hagieh Gastaner, dreary sorrowful storms. I hope that I do 
We think the following such a beautiful | not deceive myself in thinking” (and here 
picture that we cannot resist the temptation | be spoke with such asweet humility as filled 
to let our readers enjoy it as much as we did| mine eyes with tears) “I trust that I cannot 
when we first took it up. It is taken from| be wrong in believing that, year by year, as I 
Turner's Florist and Fruitist, and though | grow older, I draw nearer to a garden of per- 
much of it has nothing to do with| fect beauty and eternal rest, a garden more 
our ways of thinking and acting, still we| glorious than that which Adam lost, the 
think all will enjoy the beauty of a picture of} Eden and the Paradise of God.” 
foreign life, and manners, like this, as much 
as he would the magnificent flavor and plant| oarrots. 


of the tropics. A large yield of carrots is reported io 

“ Mr. Oldacres is the gardener at the Castle, the New England Farmer. A cultivator at 
and a “grand old gardener,” you would ad-| south Danvers has gathered six tons of car- 
mit, as he takes off his overcoat (he has| pots from only seven square rods of ground. 
walked two miles through the Park this win- This is at the rate of twenty-seven tons to the 
ter’s evening), and shows you six feet of hu. acre. A writer in the Country Gentleman, 
manity, so handsome and so hale that you | hailing from New London, Connecticut, how- 
feel proud of belonging to the genus mad | ever, takes the shine out of that prodace, for 
generally, and to the species Englishman, he relates that Wm. H. Starr, proprietor of 
particularly. Six feet high and stralght as the nurseries in that town, gathered from 
a guardsman, though he has seen the chestnut eight square rods of ground, seventy-five 
trees of his Great Avenue in flower for seventy bushels of splendid carrots, or at the rate of 
springs. Mr. Oldacros is a model of manly 1,500 or forty-five tons per acre, They were 











and vice versa. 


Peaty svils consist of peat proper and bog 


soils.! Peat and bog earths differ but little 


f Spades,” rapping the table with such in composition ; both are composed of or- 
strong and sudden earnestness as to bring the | ganic matter formed by the gradual decay of 


mosses and other minute forms of vegetation, 
which in the case of bog earth has consisted 
also of aquatic plants ; peaty soils, generally 
speaking, are not very fertile for general pur- 
poses; their composition is too light and 
spongy for large rooted plants, and to fit 
them for the purposes of gardening (except 
for the growth of their own peculiar class of 
plants), they require dressing with clay, marl, 
or other heavy composts. Lime is of the 
greatest use to peat soils, in promoting the 
decomposition of the woody fibre, and in 
neutralizing certain acids largely intermixed 
with peat soils. 





Danger in Feeding Rye and Wheat 
Straw. 


In answer to an inquiry relative to the 
death of a colt, which seemed to be occasion. 
ed by feeding on chaff containing the beards 
of wheat and rye. Dr. Pierce, of Ravenna 
thus writes in the Ohio Farmer: 

"This complaint is not new tome. I have 
witnessed much of it in my practice. Horses 
cattle, hogs and geese have frequently died’ 
by the collection of wheat and rye beards 
about the roots of the tongue and laryx.— 
When not detected in time, it makes a foul 
ulcer, which generally removes the cause,— 
However, if the accumulation is sudden and 
large, the inflammation and swelling will often 
close the larynx, and death is the immediate 
result. When sudden suppuration ensues, 
the discharge will be at the nose in the horses 
and at the mouth in cattle and hogs. The 








beauty, from his neat drab gaiters (our an-| of the long orange variety. 


discharge will continue until the accumula- 


tion of rye beards are all removed, which may 
last until suspicions of something of a more 
serious nature exist. 

Farmers feeding chaff should wet it for 
horses and cattle. Rye chaff should not be 
fed, as it is more dangerous than wheat, and 
nearly worthless. I think that inflammation, 
and swélling at the roots of the tongue, would 
cause such accumulation more readily and 
rapidly, as that is the point where the food 
receives a pressure in the swallowing process. 
That pressure wou'd cause the ends to shape 
substances to penetrate the membrane. Again, 
at that point, the membrane commences, and 
the inflammation and swelling more readily 
follow the more sensitive parts, Farmers 
are generally careless about making proper 
examinations in such cases, The parts affect- 
ed should be examined by feeling, if possible, 
Put a large clevis in a horse’s mouth, hold it 
upright with the left hand, and you can with 
safety examine, with the right, as far 
down as the division of the bronchial tuba 
and alimentary canal. By so doing, you can 
remove wheat beards, or any solid obstruction. 
It would be well for Mr. Bingham, and many 
others, to look for such accumulations in the 
mouths of their stock, (this winter in partica- 
lar,) as much unthreshed bearded straw, is fed- 

All should be on their guard. If their cat- 
tle or horses cough, or appear to be salivated, 
notice them while drinking; see if they swal- 
low easy, &c. Unusual working of the tongue 
frequent shaking the head, &c., are signs of 
trouble and pain, 





Sulphite of Lime. 
Whilst the exccutive committee were in 
session, Mr. J. S. Tibbits, of Plymouth, pre- 
sented them with a fine assortment of apples, 
and aiso a sample of cider, preserved by the 
use of sulphite of lime, as recommended by 
ProfessoreHorsford. The cider, when tried, 
seemed mild, and possessed a certain degree 
of sweetness, but it seemed to have lost body 
or strength, and to lack in flavor. It was not 
fully a fresh sweet cider, nor was it a hard 
cider. From this experience, we differ from 
the statement made in the extract below, pub- 
lished by a correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman, that the sulphite only affects the 
fermentation. We think it materially affects 
the flavor as well as the strength of the cider. 
The article in the Country Gentleman is as 


follows : 
“*Sulphite of lime was first introduced to 


the notice of the American public by Prof. 
Horsford, of Cambridge University, about 
two years ago. Probably no notice of it will 
be found in Buchanan’s treatise. 

“Jt has been abundantly tried in this vicini- 
ty, this fall, and with the happiest results. It 
would undoubtedly do as much for wine.— 
The process is as follows, viz. : 

“After the apple juice or grape juice have 
fermented until they have acquired the best 
taste, but before much vinegar is formed, add 
the sulphite of lime in the proportion of a 
quarter ounce to the gallon. The fermentation 
is instantly checked, and the cider now being 
undisturbed by its own fermentative com- 
motions, in a few weeks settles, becomes fin- 
er than any glue or isinglass, or milk can 
make it, by any number of rackings. 

“There may be a little flavor of sulphur at 
first, but that I suppose must pass off before 
long, as I find it gradually diminishes. 

“The rationale is this: sulphite, not sul- 
phate, of lime is sulphurous acid and lime.— 
Sulphurous acid is the acid generated by 
burning ‘sulphur. Now it has been long 
known that burning sulphur in a barrel and 
then racking cider into it, would cause the 
same to cease any fermentetion it had at the 
time, or to be preserved a long time without 
it, if it did not exist. So with the sulphurous 
acid of the sulphite of lime. Being let free 
from its combination with the lime by any 
vinegar (acetic acid), which might exist, and 
always does exist in fermented liquors as one 
of the first products of fermentation, it op- 
erates in its usual manner in arresting any 
farther fermentation. 

“The cider being thoroughly settled, and 
thus freed from its yeasty or albuminous for- 
eign matters, if bottled, will no doubt keep 
without any further change for a long time.” 





Great Vield of Hay. 

According to a certificate given in at the 
Washington County Fair of Ohio, Mr. E W. 
Gould of that county raised and cut eight 
thousand five hundred and forty pounds of tim- 
othy hay, at a single mowing from oae acre. 
The aftermath,on the first of Oct. was consider- 
ed equal to three quarters.of a ton. The 
Ohio Farmer from which the statement is 
taken, informs us that one of the principles 
adopted by Mr. Gould is not to pasture his 
meadows. The yield of hay is the lasgest 
known from a single acre of timothy, and 





indicates what that grass will do. 
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#@ The Secretary of the Interior in a ac 
cordance with the design announced in his re 
port, of establishing an Agricultural Bureau 
at Washington has invited the Hon. Thomas 
G. Clemson to organize it, and afterwards to 
act as its chief officer. Mr. Clemson was for- 
merly representative of the United at the Bele 
gian Court, and is said to be well qualified 
for the position. 


r#7 The medals of the U. S. Agricultural 
Society, awarded at Chicago, have been or- 
dered at the United States mint, and will be 
sent by express, when ready, if the Secretary 
receives instructions from the party entitled 
to the award to have them so forwarded. The 
diploma and certificates of merit will be sent 
by mail, on receipt of the postage, which is on 
the diploma, 90 cents, and on the certificates 
six cents, 


Za@ The weight of beef yielded by the 
great Haxtun steer, was at the rate of 69 
pounds per 100 of live weight. The fore- 
quarters weighed 1,368 pounds, and the hind 
ones 951; total weight 2,309 pounds. His 
live weight was 3,419 pounds. Many bets 
were made on his yield by the New Yorkers, 
and it is said over $3,000 changed hands, 


#@ The weather Prophet, Ryan, writes to 
the New Buffalo Independent, relative to the 
spring, weather, as follows: 

‘“Farmars, I will tellyou something for your own 
benefit. (Here it is:) If, on the first day of March 
next, at 8 o’clock P, M., you find the wind W. N. 
W., you will have a cold, backward spring; frost 
in May, and the prevalence of N. W. winds till 
June, but no frost in summer, with 52 days of 
falling weather till June, if it rains or snows on 
the first. 


“On the other hand, if you find the wind South 
anywhere the first day of March, you will have an 
early spring. Crowd in all the spring, barley, 
and oats. You wiil get a fall crop if you do your 
part. Trespass on the laws of Nature, and she 
will pay you with your own coin.” 


Let us watch and pray fora south wind! 


gs Our florists and nurserymen ought to 
read with attention the description of new 
plants which have been put in the market by 
their professional brethren in Great Britain 
during the past year, and which we give on 
our horticultural page. We hope that Adair, 
or Hubbard & Davis, of Detroit, or Taylor, 
of Kalamazoo, or Ilgenfritz & Bently, of Mon- 
roe, will give our Michigan people an oppor- 
tunity of seeing those famous Indian Pinks, 
or those evergreen shrubs, which are consid- 
ered so handsome. 


js The Grand Rapids borers for salt 
have at last struck a regular placer of a 
spring, which yields water that holds salt at 
the rate of a bushel in thirty-two gallons, 
which is at the rate of a quart of salt to a 
gallon. The water of that spring is pretty 
strong brine, and if it holds out, it will prove 
a remarkably good pickle for somebody. 


Is Messrs. Geil, Harley & Sivard, who 
have been so successful in publishing maps of 
very many of the counties in this State, are 
now preparing a new map of Wayne county, 
which will be very exact. We have seen por- 
tions of the surveys, and it will be a most use- 
ful auxiliary to a knowledge of the county.— 
The price of this map is to be six dollars, and 
its cost will depend upon subscriptions. 


3a L. W. Adams, of Birmingham, Oak- 
land county, brought us in a few days since, 
samples of the fruit of bis orchard, which 
were remarkably well kept. There were thir- 
ty-two varieties of apples iz the lot, each 
labeled with its name. Amongst them were 
fine specimens of the best fall and winter va- 
rieties, such asthe Roxbury Russet, the Snow 
Apple, the Vandevere, the Northern Spy, 
Rhode Island Greoning and others. 


a The season of preparation f or business 
is at hand, and in this connection we call at- 
tention to the advertisement of the Messrs, 
Emery, of Albany, N. Y., who offer their im- 
proved farm wachinery to the public. Their 
catalogue will be forwarded to all who may 
desire them, on application. Their long ex- 
perience as set forth in their advertisement 
is not a mere puff; there is a great deal of 
substance in it. 


%# We note that the Hon. Malcom Came- 
ron is advocating very earnestly the connec- 
tion of Port Huron or Sarnia with Owosso, 
aud the construction of a liue of road from 
the last named point, diagonally across Mich- 
igan, to connect with the Illinois and Indiana 
railroads. The scheme looks well on paper, 
but the main point is the large capital that 
can afford to wait half a century for its re 





embursement. 
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A Special Premium for a Herd. 


It will be noted that tie Executive Commit- 
tee passed a resolution that the Society would 
afford every facility to parties who wished to 
offer special premiums for the purpose of pro- 
moting the production of any particular stock 
or manufacture. In response to this action 
of the committee, Philo Parsons, Esq, of 
this city, offers a premium of twenty-five dol- 
lars, to be called the “ Parsons Premium,” to 
be awarded under the auspices of the State 
Agricultural Society at their next exhibition. 
This premium is offered for the best herd of 
cows or heifers over three years old, of native 
or grade or cross breeding, raised in Michi- 
gan by any one person, the general utility 
of the animals for dairy and breeding purposes 
to be taken into consideration. 

The letter in which this liberal offer is made 
is as follows: 

R. F. Jounstone, Ese.—Dear Sir: I wish 
to offer a premium to the farmers of Michigan, 
for the purpose of promoting an improvement 
in their stock of cattle, and especially of that 
class of “every-day” stock, which any man 
may raise on his farm, if he will take the 
trouble to use all the means within his reach. 
I, therefore, offer a premium of twenty-five 
dollars, to be awarded under the direction of 
the Executive Committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, for the best herd of cows or 
heifers, not less than three years old, raised by 
any one person in the State of Michigan, and 
to be exhibited at the next State Fair, under 
such rules and regulations as may be adopted 
by the Society. The said herd to consist of 
animals native, grade or cross blood breeding, 
and their general utility for either stock or 
dairy purposes, to be the standard by which 
they shall be judged. This premium to be de- 


nominated the “ Parsons Premium.” 
Very respectfully, 
PHILO PARSONS. 
Detroit, January 26, 1860 

We hope that the premium list of the So- 
ciety may be graced by a few more such spe- 
cial offers, before it is issued for this year.— 
We have little doubt that the above premium 
will draw out a large competition, as it is of- 
fered so as to meet the very points in cattle 
breeding that are most neglected, and at the 
same time is within the reach of every farmer, 
whether he may be a breeder of half bred an- 
imals or not. This premium will also afford 
the means of testing the full bred natives along 
side of the grades, for the actual business of 
the farm, and of bringing the grades and na- 
tives to compare with the cross bloods also, 
for the same purpose. We know of no more 
useful premium in the whole category of 
classes into which the premium list is divided, 
than this one,‘and we hope to see a hundred 
herds in the great ring of the Society, com- 
peting for it. 


The U.S. Agricultural Society Journal. 


We have received the January number of 
the Journal of Agriculture, comprising the 
transactions aud correspondence of the Unit- 
ed States Agricultural Society for 1859. 
The greater portion is devoted to a compila- 
tion of the annual exhibitions of the several 
State Societies for 1859, and it forms a very 
interesting and useful record. It is not as full 
as it might have been owing to the non-com- 
pliance with the requests of the Secretary, for 
information,which might serve to make his re- 
cord as correct as he was desirous to make it. 
Nevertheless he has made a good report} 
and we are pleased to see it. From the in- 
troductory: article under the head of “The 
Secretary’s Table,’ we perceive that the Sec- 
retary has become aware of the fact that 
the position of an editor is not exactly one 
of those stations in which the otinm cum 
dignitate isto be enjoyed without a draw- 
back, and that writers for the agricultural 
press are like well bred stock, they do not 
flourish without they are well fed and fod- 
dered. He says: 

When it was determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United States Agricultural Society 
to issue its publications as a quarterly Magazine, 
to be called the ‘‘ Journal of Agriculture,” those 
who proposed this appellation were of opinion 
that there would be no lack of volunteer contriba- 
tors. Itwasthought that gentlemen occupying 
high positions in the various departments of the- 
oretical and applied agricultare, would cheerfully 
contribute the result of their observations and 
experience, in articles of more elaborate research 
and more elevated tone than is required for the 
newspaper press. 

These hopes have not been realized, A large 
number of gentlemen of acknowledged ability 
have been applied to, either personally or by let- 
ter, yet but one of them has furnished an article 
for publication. Unprovided with means where- 
with to secure the services of contributors, or 
even to procure foreign journals from which to 
make extracts, the Secretary has been forced to 
usesuch materials as his official correspondence af- 
forded; and the Society’s Seventh Volume,of which 
this is the closing number, isin fast whatit should 
have been entitled: ‘The Journal of the United 
States Agricultural Society.” As such, he respect 

fally submits it. 





Itis for the members of the United States So- 
siety to determine whether they desire a continus 
ence of this Chronicle, or whether they desire to 
make their publications equal to those in active 
and influential operation abroad. In either case, 
the present Secretary will gladly retire from the 
editorial position, which he has filled under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, cordially 
thanking those Officers and Members of the So- 
ciety who have appreciated the difficulties under 
which he has labored. 





Congress for the Week. 


The Senate at Washington generally ad- 
journs over from Thursday until Monday of 
each week. As no business can be done be 
yond the consideration of resolutions, and the 
reception of petitions and bills for future ac- 
tion, the time so far as we can see has been 
principally spent in speeches, on resolutions 
introduced for the purpose of creating discus- 
sion. Nearly all the speeches uttered there- 
fore have a political bearing. Last week 
Senator Douglas made his great opening 
speech of the season, and which is supposed 
to lay down his attitude with reference to 
the Charleston convention. Since then Sen- 
ator Clingnan of North Carolina, delivered a 
speech in which the necessity of severance of 
the Union into two sections, under the oc- 
currence of certain future political results 
esteemed probable, was broadly asserted.— 
To this speech Senator Wilson of Massachu. 
setts replied in a manner equally broad and 
bold. Mr. Nicholson of Tennessee, has since 
spoken with reference to the same question, 
taking a more conservative and hopeful view 
of the position of the Union than Clingnan. 
Mr. Hunter of Virginia, has also spoken upon 
the resolution introduced by Mr. Douglass.— 
These resolutions are intended to favor a law 
by congress, which will place in the hands 
of the President authority to call out the 
militia of any State to aid in repressing such 
outbreaks as that of John Brown. Mr. Jet- 
ferson Davis of Mississippi does not favor the 
adoption of such a measue. 

In the House there has been a great excite- 
ment since last Friday when on the sudden 
presentation of Mr. Wm. N. H. Smith of the 
first district of North Carolinia, the whole of 
his own party and the democrats generally 
went for him in a body. The election of 
Speaker was only defeated by a single vote. 
But that vote saved the Republicans, who on 
Saturday took into serious consideration the 
propriety of presenting another candidate.— 
On Monday, therefore, Mr. Sherman with- 
drew his name as a candidate for Speaker- 
ship, and presented that of Ex-Governor 
Pennington of New Jersey. The vote on 
that day was 115 for Pennington, 113 for 
Smith; and 6 scattering, being altogether 
within three of a full house, which consists of 
237 members. On Tuesday, Mr. Smith with- 
drew his name as a candidate, and it seemed 
to be conceded then that it was the last 
chance for any union of parties on any man, 
that could be made to defeat the republicans, 
by carrying the Speakership. On that day, 
the vote stood in a house of 233 members 
present, for Pennington 114, for McClernand 
of Illinois, 91, the rest scattering. This was 
within one vote of an election. Great ex- 
citement seemed to prevail on account of Mr, 
Davis of Maryland having voted for Mr. 
Pennington; and it was declared that the 
next vote would elect, but before that was 
taken the house decided to adjourn amid con- 
siderable excitement on the republican side, 
which was desirous of going on to poll another 
vote. 

On Wednesday the great struggle of the 
session was finished, and Mr. Pennington of 
New Jersey was elected Speaker, by a major- 
ity of two votes, getting on a vote of 232, 
117 against 115 for all others. So the pre- 
siding officer was chosen at last without a 
resort to the plurality rule. 





State Politics, 


The lull on the Treasurer's position coutin- 
ues, though we note, it is the subject of com- 
ment through the press of the State, Most of 
the republican piees taking the ground that 
Mr. McKinney permitted the errors to occur 
from the circumstances of the case, rather than 
from any design to make any money, or to 
speculate himsclf, as at first charged, There 
is a strong and steady pressure on the Gover- 
nor, to remove him, but this event is not pro- 
bable, nor has it yet been demonstrated to be 
a necessity. The Free Press contains a very 
able article over the signature of H. N. Walk- 
er, on the constitutionality of the canal loan, 
which is in answer to the articles in the 4d- 
vertiser, and which were charged to have been 
written by J. M. Howard, the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The T'ribune asserts in a leading article 
that a combination is being formed, and de- 
signs perfected to prevent W. H. Seward, of 
New York, obtaining the vote of the delegates 
of this State in the Chicago Convention. The 
effort is being undertaken by those friendly 
to the nomination of 8. P. Chase, of Ohio.— 





We note that the democratic county conven- 





tions are beginning to nominate the delegates 
to the State Convention which will nominate 
the delegates to go to Charleston, South Car- 
olina. The struggle between the friends of 
Douglass, and those who do not favor his 
nomination will be warm; but it seems that 
though Mr. Douglas will get many votes, from 
the Northwest in the convention, and even 
some Southern votes, a calm survey of the 
whole field at present would indicate Mr. 
Guthrie, of Kentucky, as coming more fully 
within the requirements of the whole Demo- 
cratic party than any carididate yet named. 





Washington Politics. 


“The country is safe,” was the exclamation 
that met us on Wednesday night, as we pass- 
ed the telegraph office. From this brief an- 
nouncement, we learned that a Speaker of 
the House of Representatives had been at last 
chosen, after a trial of two months The Hon. 
William Pennington, of New Jersey, was 
chosen on Wednesday last, by 117 votes to 
115. Mr. George. Briggs, of New York city, 
having the honor of giving the casting vote 
that completed the struggle. The withdraw- 
al of Mr. Sherman is claimed by the demo- 
crats as quite a surrender to their firmness on 
the question, while the election of Mr. Pen- 
nington is claimed by the republicans as a solid 
achievement of which they have reason to be 
proud. So both parties are in good spirits 
and seemed likely to settle down to work — 
The next business is the election of a Clerk 
to the House, of which there are three main 
candidates, namely, Forney, of Pennsylvania 
Underwood, of Kentucky,and E. Ball, of Ohio. 
The chances seem in favor of Underwood or 
Forney. 





Literary Notes and News, 

IeZ-No event has occurred in literary matters 
that occasioned more general regret than the 
death of Lord Macauley, the great historian of 
England. The position in which he leaves his 
great work, which was to be the crowning result 
of a life of preparation and of intense labor, com 
bined with great genius, is to be greatly deplored 
by all who take any interest in history. The dis- 
ease which carried him off was an affection of the 
heart, from which he had suffered during two or 
three weeks previous to his death. It is announc- 
ed that his tomb is to be amongst those of the 
great literary men of England, In Westminster 
Abbey. 


A Language that has never changed.—Of all the 
languages of the earth, that of the Hungarian and 
Transylvanian Magyrs is said to be the only one 
which bas survived unchanged, amid the changes 
of political connnections, conquests, commerce 
and arts. That extraordinary people have main- 
tained their original language, their manners and 
usages, unaltered in the very heart of despotism, 
neither deriving improvement from the high civi- 
lization of the Germans, nor debasing novelties 
from the Slavonians. The colonists who have 
settled from time to time in Hungary, the victors 
who have traversed their fields, and the mixed na 
tions on its borders, have all failed to inculcate 
the language of the Magyrs with a foreign taint. 


#S-Dr. J. A. Warder has become connected 
with the Cincinnatus as its pomological editor.— 
This monthly is furnishing many papers of great 
utility to Ohio. and the west. 


Jaz The revised edition of the work of Dr. Harris 
on Insects, whick has been authorized by the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts, ané an appropriation of 
$8,000 made towards it, is progressing rapidly.— 
It will searcely be ready in less thon a year from 
this date. Its preparation for the press is super- 
vised by Professor Agassiz and the Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. The text 
will be copiously illustrated with steel and wood 
engravings, in the very highest style of the art.— 
The drawings are by two gentlemen who came to 
this country with Prof. Agassiz, and who have, 
perhaps, no peer in their line of art. We allude 
to Sonrel, of France, and Burkhardt. Before their 
drawings pass into the hands of the engraver, they 
are submitted to the scrutiny of Prof. Agassiz, 
whose quick and accurate discernment of the form 
and colors of nature enables him to pass upon 
them a critical judgment. The engraver is Henry 
Marsh, of Boston, 

Appended to the matter contained in the work 
of Dr. Harris, there will be notes from several 
scientific gentlemen of Europe and America, who 
have been engaged for this service. Among others 
is Baron Osten Sacken, of the Russian Legation, 
the highest living authority in the order of the 
diptera. Mr. Leconte, of Philadelphia, the high- 
est American authority on the coleoptera, will fur- 
nish notes upon that order. Dr. Morris, of Bal- 
imore, one of the best authorities upon the Jepi- 
doptera, will furnish notes upon that order. Prof. 
Kirkland, of Cleveland, will also furnish notes 
upon the last named order, and make other con- 
tributions to the work. Prof. Agassiz will also 
probably farnish notes, and write the introduction 
to the work. The letter press and paper will be 
made to correspond with the high literary and 
scientific character of the book; and, on the 
whole, it will undoubtedly surpass any similar 
work of the kind ever published in America,while 
it will be entitled to rank with the best works up- 
on natural history in Europe. It will be a credit 
to the State of Massachusets, under whose auspi. 
ces and at whose expense it is to be edited and 
published. ‘T'wenty-five hundred copies are to be 
printed for the State, and a portion of them are 
to be distributed among the members of the late 
Legislature, agricultural society, town and public 
libraries, &c., &c. 

The Agricultural Report from the Patent 
Office for the year 1859 is ready for press. It will 
contain papers on: Veterinary Science and Art, 





by Professor Rallston; Acclimation of Animals, 
by Dr. Craig, U. S, A.; Administering Medicines 
to Domestic Animals, by Dr. Wagenfelld; Vege- 
table Fibre, by Dr. Schefer; The Production of 
the Ionian Islands, by S. RB. Parsons, Esq.; Fer- 
tilizers, by Hon. T. G, Clemson; Rearing ana 
Management of Saxon Merinos, by Baron Von 
Speck; Farm Journals, by Mr. Gaw; Fruits of 
Japan, by Townsend Harris; List of Agricultural 
patents granted in 1859; Notices of Agricultural 
Societies, &c. This brief glance at the titles of 
the more important papers will give an idea of 
the value of the report. 

Ixm-The editors of Ohio held a convention at 
Tiffin last week. The annual poem was delivered 
by W. D. Howells of the Ohio State Journal, and 
the oration by H. P. Dewy of the Dayton Gazette. 
The convention discussed and adopted resolutions 
recommending « change in the postal laws, so as 
to subject newsyapers to postage according to 
weight and distance; protesting against tho post- 
master general’s recommendation that ‘exchanges’ 
be charged postage, and the free circulation of 
papers, within thirty miles of their place of pub- 
lication, advising the abandonment, on the 4th of 
July, of the credit subscription system, by the 
country press, and declaring against the measure 
before the Legislature, to discontinug the publica- 
tion of laws in the newspapers. 

The Atlantic Montnly for February has been re- 
ceived, and its contents are excellent, with one or 
two exceptions. Whittier’s poem is not so good 
as many of his traditionary pieces, and is rather 
loug drawn out. The Amber Gods has rather too 
many hoarding school crudities for a periodical 
of so higha standard. The “ Shetland Shawl” is 
sweet, and “My Last Love” is good, whilst the 
Professor’s Story is pretty humorous, with some 
good sketches of New England life in it. 

Blackwood for January is out and is a great 
number. The poetical description of the orators 
who have figured in St. stephens, will be read 
everywhere. The Luck of Ladysmede is contin- 
ued, and as a historical novel, improves as it pro- 
ceeds, The satire on French novels is rich and 
racy, and broad enough to be understood. There is 
also a good article entitled ‘‘Rambles at Random 
in the Southern States,” which gives a fair im 
pression of how American society strikes an obser- 
vant foreigner. 


Political Notes of the Week, 


—The Legislature of Nebraska has passed a bill 
which has been signed by the Governor, for the 
formation and adoption of a State Constitution. 

—The N. Y. Herald reports that Senator Sew- 
ard is preparing to make a speech on the great 
issues of the day. 

—It is now thought that Mr. Denver will be the 
next Senator from California. 

—Joshua R. Giddings has gone to Washington. 

—Thaddeus Hyatt, having been summoned to 
appear before the Harper’s Ferry committee of the 
U.S. Senate, has sent back a letter, in which he 
says he shall appear, but answer no questions, on 
the ground that no committee or legislative body 
has the right to compel him to be an informer, 
and that the committee is usurping the functions 
the constitution has bestowed on the judiciary.— 
He is said to be acting under counsel of the most 
eminent kind, / 

—tThe Legislatures of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Ohio have paid a visit to Cincinnati, and at the 
banquet there given them, a letter was received 
from the Governor of New York, inviting those 
bodies to extend their visitto Albany. The letter 
was read amid a most enthusiastic greeting. 

—John M. Botts has published a letter in a Vir 
ginia paper, on the John Brown affair, in which 
he charges that it has cost Virginia between a 
quarter and half a million of dollars. The letter 
is only eight columns in length! 

—The joint committee of the Virginia Legisla 
ture on the Harper’s Ferry affair have madea 
voluminous report, which closes with resolutions 
urging the arming and equipping of the militia, 
and the passage of laws encouraging domestic 
manufactures, and for the more prompt punish- 
ment of persons attempting to incite slaves to in- 
surrection, and vindicating the course of Gov. 
Wise throughout the Harper’s Ferry affair. 

—A body of 1,000 picked men was raised in Tex- 
as, and a letter forwarded from New Orleans to 
Washington, proffering their services to the Gov- 
ernment against Cortinas, and asking for arms, 

—The Germans of Detroit have organized a 
Republican association, preparatory to the presi- 
pential campaign of 1860. They are the first in 
the field. 

—S. P. Chase of Ohio, has been nominated for 
United States senator by the republicans in the 
Legislature of that State, and will be chosen, He 
succeeds Mr. Pugh, the present senator, 











Foreign News. 





The latest advices from Great Britain are to the 
llth of January- Nothing of interest had trans- 
pired relative to European affairs. 

The meeting of the proposed European Con 
gress was considered a very doubtful event; whilst 
opinions from respectable quarters were in favor 
of propositions that would annex the duchies and 
part of the papal dominions to Sardinia, The 
project of surrendering Nice and Savoy to France 
has also been brought forward. 

The President’s message was considered in a 
very favorable light by the British press, which 
states that there is no cause to complain of its 
treatment of the relations existing between Eng 
land and the United States. 

Advices from Canton state that the treaty be- 
tween China andthe United States had been put 
in force. 

Lord Macauley had been buried in Westminster 
Abbey. The pallbearers at the funeral were, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Lord John Russell, Earl Carlisle, and 
others of like distinction. 

A demonstration meeting had been called in 
Dublin in favor of the Pope, but it was considered 
a failure. 

Lord Cowley has returned to Paris. His mis- 
sion to his government from Paris is considered 
to have been important. Connt Walewski’s retire- 
ment from office is considered favorable to the 








maintenance of the friendly relationsthat exist 
between England and France. 

Marshal McMahon has been appointed to the 
command of the French army in Italy, which con- 
sists of 50,000 men. This appointment is rumored 
to smell of war. 

The Spaniards had gained on the Moors, and 
were advancing on the road te Tetuan, Another 
combat in the valley Negro had been fought with 
the Moors, in which the Spaniards defeated the 
Moors with ease, So say the reports from Madrid. 
The army of Africa was to be raised to 80,000. 
The casualties of the Spanish army since the com- 
mencement of the campaign, amounted on the 
17th ult. to 6,007, of which it is expected 1,500 
will return to join their corps. 

In Venice, the theatres have been closed owing 
to political demonstrations made by the Venetians. 

The Pope is reported to have been greatly agi- 
tated on hearing of Count Walewski’s retirement 
from office, and his removal frem Rome is stated 
to have been contemplated. As he cannot remove 
without the consent of the French army in that 
city, it is not likely that Napoleon will permit 
such discredit to his sagacity to take place. So 
we note that the French papers deny the report as 
untrue. 

Austria is rather unsettled. The non-meeting 
of the Congress is against her; hence we learn 
that the Austrian government has ordered Prince 
Metternich to declare to the French Cabinet that 
it would decline to enter into negotiations on any 
other basis than the agreement of Villafranca or 
the treaty of Zurich, The project of selling Ve- 
netia is being revived. 


In Italy, manifestations and pamphlets against 
the temporal power of the Pope and its continn- 
ce were rife in the papal territories, 

Report says that Victor Emanuel, on New Year’s 
day, in reply to the hope of the Neapolitan Em- 
bassador, that all would be arranged peacefully, 
said: “How arranged in peace? Not at all; the 
cannon will settle that;” and to the Spanish Em- 
bassador: ‘‘Tell your Queen she ought to unite 
with me, and not believe all those pasticz of the 
priests.” , 

The Circassians are rapidly emigrating to Tur- 
key. Some 16,000 have arrived at Constantinople 
and 8,000 more have assembled at Kertch. 

The agents of the Emperor of France are re- 
ported to have purchased the Londen Morning 
Chronicle, which is to be used hereafter as the or- 
gauof the French government in England, and 
thus counteract the mis-representations of the 
English. 

A letter writer in Florence says: “ Every letter, 
public or private, that rédaches us brings tidings 
of the great efforts of the Papal government to 
assemble a formidable armament. By the aid of 
Swiss, Bavarian, Austrian and other Catholic Ger- 
mans, and more lately of Irish, whom Cardinal 
Wiseman is said to offer to him, it is confidently 
asserted that the Pope will early in the spring 
muster a force, native and foreign, of 25,000 com- 
batants.”” 





General News. 


—The county seat of Gratiot county has beon fixed 
at Ithaca, by the action of the Supervisors. 

—The new post office at Detroit was opened last Mon- 
day. The United States building is not yet complete, 
but this portion of it has beeyx putin order to use, and 
has been completed. 

—The Michigan State Retreat, a hospital under the 
charge of the Sisters of Charity, has been opened at De- 
troit. 

—The Kalamazoo Bible Soceety held its annual meet- 
ing on the 10th ult.. The following officers were elected 3 

President—William Burt. 

Vice President—T. R. Sherwood. P 

Secretary—G. H. Lyman. 

Treasurer—J. O. Seely. 

Buditors—John Parsons, Henry Wood. 

—There are twenty-five persons awaiting trial for 
counterfeiting at the next term of the United States 
Circuit Court. 

—A bill to suspend the School Library tax for two 
years has passed the Ohio Senate, and will probably pass 
the House. 

—Gerrit Smith has recovered, and is about to go to 
Europe for the full recovery of his health. 

—The tax levy of New York city for the year amounts 
tonine and a half millions of dollars, or rather better than 
ten dollars per head on every man, woman and child 
within its limits. 


—The Great fire at Grand Rapids last week destroyed 
all the county records, This is «loss that cannot very 
well be replacod. The Register lost all his books and 
papers, including the records of the deeds and mortgages 
in the county. 

—The pork sold in Shiawassee county during the past 
season amounts to $26,000. 

—Fonr hundred and fifty two tons of plaster were 
shipped from Grand Rapids last week, 

—Mr. 8. M. Donzer, of Ann Arbor, has suffered a 
severe loss from the burning of his barn and cattle. A 
negro has been arrested charged with setting fire to the 
barn. 

—The London Times says that a novel speculation 
has been made in a parcel of Chinese silk worms, receiv- 
ed out by the steamer Africa from New York. The lot 
was 82,000 ounces collected in China, thence transmitted 
to San Francisco, and so to New York and London by 
steam. The worms are selling in Italy at 20 francs the 
ounce, and the speculation turns out a very profitable 
one, 

—Eighteen citizens of Mason and Bracken counties, 
Kentucky, have been expelled from their home in that 
State on account of their opinions relative to slavery, 

—Col. Ely Moore, Register of the Land office at Le- 
compton, Kansas, died on the 26th inst* 





Scientific Intelligence, 


—Professor Espy, whose theory of storms attracted so 
much attention about twenty years ago, died last Wed- 
nesday. 

—C. C. Felton, the Greek professor at Harvard College, 
has been elected its President. 

—Mr. Sellerf, & scientifie gentleman who has charge 
of the saline works in Mlinois, has discovered a number 
articles sunken in the earth, which had been used by an 
unknown race in making salt from the same springs 
that have recently been brought into use. The earthen 
jars discovered are the largest yet found on this conti- 
nent, 

—The meerschaum stone has been found convertible 
into a substance called “Adamas,” which possesses extra- 
ordinary qualities of durability. For gas burners it has 
been found superior to any metal, as it is not liable to 
eorrode. 

Samuel K. Bassett of Galesburgh, Illinois,is em- 
ployed in the construction of a steam plow, on a differ- 
ent model from any yet offered, and when construeted, 
it is to cost less also, 
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her monotonous, though uncomplained of | admits of no doubt, They were profane, flooded. The inundation swells up higher} Yet this is precisely the condition of WO: | blindfold against its restrictions ; is unhappy, on 
drudgery from year to year, through summer's | violent and impure, but the Bible tells us this} 4-4 higher, over hills and mountains. Our |men for a third,a half, often the whole of|and makes her family unhappy ; perhaps lie 
heat and winter’s cold, many times beyond | was not the only reason, for after the flood,| Savior tells us they were eating, drinkings| their existence. herself cruelly conscious of all this, yet 
her strength, to make your home cheerful and | God promised that he would vever drown the | marrying and rejoicing, when the flood came| That Providence ordained it so—made men | ynable to find the true root of bitterness é 
comfortable, and your food agreeable to your | children of man again, even though every im-| ond took them all away. to work, and women to be idle—is a doctrine | in her heart : not knowing exactly. what she p 
taste; and how she has nursed you in sickness, | agination of their hearts were evil from youth.| ‘Tho ark is raised up and floats on the wa-| that few will be bold enough to assert open- wants, y2t aware of a morbid, perpetnal want ac 
and with what patience she has borne with | From the writings of Peter we learn that the|;4., For nearly five months the great float-|ly. ‘acitly, they do, when they preach up| of something. What is it? a 
your fretfulness, whims, and caprices during | earth will one day be destroyed by fire. , Jo ing stracture went heaving up and down on | lovely uselessness, fascinating frivolity, deli-) Alas! the boys only have had the benefit th 
your tedious convalescence, and what return | the same connection too we find that there is the waters, but at the end of one hundred | cious helplessness—all those polite imperti- of that well-known juvenile apothegm, that 
have you made her for all her kindness to | some analogy between the two events. Now| ..q fifty days, it rested,on the top of amoun-| nences and poetical degradations to which © feta Sisto setun-eatechie’ Atti 
you? Perhaps not one word of praise or | the last conflagration is for the benefit of the tain, and the inmates were no doubt glad to the foolish, lazy, or selfish of our sex are For idle hands to do !” du 
encouragement to make her feel that her la. | earth, to restore it to its primeval glory. It find their habitation perfectly still. It was| prone to incline an ear, but which any woman | it has never erogsed the parents’ minds that ov 
bors are appreciated, when perhaps any little |is proper then to infer that one object in| not till the end of seven months more that| of common sense must repudiate as insult-| the rhyme could apply to the delicate digital th 
favor bestowed by Mrs. M., or any other | bringing a flood of waters upon the earth, | they were allowed to come out. ing not only to her womanhood, but her | extremities of the daughters. ‘os 
friend, would meet with a ready “thank you.” | was to fertilize it. God was going to wea- ‘ Creator. And so their whole energies are devoted to de 
Why not extend the same civilities and court- | ken the constitution of man, and cut down Good for Evil. Equally blasphemous, and probably more | the massacre of old Time, They prick him st 
esies to your wife, pray, that you do toa | his life from nine hundredyears to seventy, 80; “Mamma,” said little Annie, please give | harmful, is the outery about “the equality | to death with crochet and embroidery needles; mi 
friend? Do you never think, with all your | that if he must be a sinner, he might not be| ime two apples for my lunch to-day. I want|of the sexes; the frantic attempt to force | strum him deaf with piano and harp playing, ov 
boasted superiority, as “lords of creation, | such a rampant atrocious sinner; but that the | to give one to Jane Woods.” women, many of whom are either ignorant of |—not music ; cut him up with morning visi- bl 
the noblest works of God,” &c. &c. how ex- | weakened race of man, might stil] be able to| “Certainly, my dear, but why do you want | or unequal for their own duties—into the po-| tors, or leave his carcass in ten-minute par- ho 
ceedingly dependent you are upon your wife? | make a living, he prepared him a fertile soil. |to give Jane one particularly ?” said her | sition and duties of men, A pretty state of | cels at every “ friend’s” house they can think ne 
If there is a button off, a suspender broken, | We have no account that they made wine be-| mother. metters would ensue! Who that ever lis-|of. Finally, they dance him defunct at all us 
ora “screw loose” any where about your | fore the flood. Perhaps it was because the|  Beeause, dear mamma, she stole one gut} tened for two hours to the verbose confused | sorts of unnatural hours; and then, rejoicing an 
attire, you are completely broken down un- | grapes were so much larger after itthat Noah | of my basket yesterday, and I want her not | inanities of a ladies’ committee, would imme- | in the excellent excuse, smother him in sleep Wi 
til your wife comes to set you in ranning or- | thought of expressing their juice for drink. to be tempted any more; for our teacher | diately go and give his vote for a female | for at least a third of the following day.— q 
der again; and moreover you do not know At all events, God was about to bring the} told us last Sunday that if we were sincere | House of Commons ? or who, on the receipt| Thus he dies a slow, inoffensive, perfoctly wi 
your own shirt or socks, and can never find [deluge on the earth, and directed Noah to| in praying ‘Lead us not into temptation,’ we | of @ ladies’ letter of business—I speak of the | natural death ; and they will never recognize ul mi 
your late paper, but its wife here, and wife | construct an ark four hundred and fifty feet | should not only keep out of the way of evil | average—would henceforth desire to have our | his murder, till, on the confines of this world, ha 
there, and wife everywhere, and yet you take |long, seventy-five feet broad, and forty-five | ourselves, but try to keep others from being | courts of justice stocked with matronly law- | or from the unknown shores of the next, the Qi 
it all as a matter of course. She would be | feet high, and to store it with all kind of pro-| tempted ; and I think if I give Jane an ap- | yers, and our colleges thronged by question meets them : “ What have you done do 
surprised to hear you say, “ Thank you, wife,” | visions. When he warned the wicked of the | ple, she will not want to steal any more.” “Sweet girl-graduates with their golden hair.” | with Time ?”—Time, the only mortal gift pl 
or, “you're kind,” or, “ much obliged,” or any | consequences of their evil way, and predicted The apple was given, and a little while af-| As for finance, in its various branches—if | bestowed equally upon every living soul, and fee 
thing of the sort, a flood to destroy them, they laughed at him. | ter Jane came to Annie, looking very peni-| YOU pause to consider the extreme difficulty | excepting the seul, the only mortal loss which fre 
Please allow me in kindness to give you a | Still they could not but admit that he Was | tent, and said : there always is in balancing Mrs. Smith’s| is totally irretrievable. oa 
few hints on this subject. Praise the bread (sincere and earnest, for he was spending his Aiba > you please take this apple back | house-keeping book, or Miss Smith’s quarter | Yet this great sin, this irreclaimable loss, in an 
if you can conscientiously, if not, say nothing | labor and money on a work that could not > a ms wetter tn = a Rag ° = ly allowance, I thiok, my dear Paternal Smith,|many women arses from pure ignorance. 
about it. Remember there are causes over | pogsibly be of any use to him, unless such a) O16 7 gtole trom you yesterday, See you need not be much afraid lest this loud}Men are taught as a matter of business to ba 
‘which your wife can have no control. : If she | catastrophe would really take place. No/stole again. Annie’s kindness saved her,.— | acclaim for “women’s rights” should ever end | recognize the value of time, to apportion and be: 
has made the room and the fire particularly | doubt many came froma great distance to! Reaper. in pushivg you from your stools, in counting | employ it: women rarely or never. The the 
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most of them have no definite appreciation of 
the article as a tangible, divisible commodity 
atall. They would laugh at a mantua- 
maker who cut up a dress-length into trim- 
mings, and then expected to make out of two 
yards of silk a fall skirt. Yet that the same 
laws of proportion should apply to time and 
its moasurements—that you cannot dawdle 
away a whole forenoon, and then attempt to 
cram into the afternoon the entire business of 
the day—that every minute’s unpunctuality 
constitutes a debt, or a theft (lucky, indeed, 
if you yourself are the only person robbed or 
made creditor thereof!): these slight facts 
rarely seem to cross the feminine imagina- 
tion. 

It is not their fault, they have never been 
“accustomed to business.’ They hear that 
with men “time is money ;” but it never 
strikes them that the same commodity, equal- 
ly theirs, is to them not money, perhaps. but 
life—life in the highest form and noblest uses 
—life bestowed upon every human being. 
distinctly and individually, without reference 
to any other being, and for which every one of 
us, married or unmarried, woman as well as 
man, will assuredly be held accountable be- 
fore God. 

My young lady friends, from seventeen up- 
wards, your time is as essential to you as to 
any father or brother of you all. You are 
accountable for it just as much as he is. If 
you waste it, you waste not only your sub- 
stance, but your very souls—not that which 
is your own, but your Maker’s 
“Ay, there the core of the matter lies. From 
the hour that honest Adam and Eve were put 
into the garden, not—as I once heard some 
seusible preacher observe —“ not to be idle in 
it, but to dress it and to keep it,” the Father 
of all has not put one man or one woman in- 
to this world, without giving each something 
te do there, in it and for it: some visible, 
tangible work to be left behind them when 
they die. 

Young ladies, ’tis worth a grave thought 
—what, if called away at eighteen, twenty, or 
thirty, the most of you would leave behind 
you when you die? Much embroidery, 
doubtless ; various kindly, pleasant, illegible 
letters ; a moderate store of good deeds, and 
a cartload of good intentions. Nothing else, 
save your name on a tombstone, or lingering 
for afew more yearsin family or friendly 
memory. “Poor dear 1 what a nice 
lively girl she wasl” For any benefit accru- 
ing through you to your generation, you 
might as well never have lived at all, 

But “what am I to do with my life ?” as 
once asked me one girl out of the numbers 
who begin to feel aware that, whether marry- 
ing or not, each possesses an individual life to 
spend, to use, or tolose. And herein lies the 
momentous question. 

The difference between man’s vocation and 
woman’s seems naturally to be this—one is 
abroad, the other at home : one external, the 
other internal : one active, the other passive. 
He has to go and seek out his path ; hers 
usually lies close under her feet. Yet each 
is as distinct, as honorable, as difficult ; and 
what ever custom urges to the contrary—if 
the life is meant to be a worthy or a happy 
one—each must resolutely and uoshrinkingly 
be trod. But—how ? 

A definite answer to this question is simply 
impossible. So diverse are characters, tastes, 
capabilities and circumstances, that to lay 
down a distinct line of occupation for any six 
women of one’s own acquaintance, would be 
the merest absurdity. 

“Herein the patient must minister to herself.” 

To few is the choice so easy, the field of 
duty so wide, that she need puzzle very lon; 
over what she ought to do. Generally—and 
this is the best and safest guide—she will find 
her work lying very near at hand ; some 
desultory tastes to condense into regular 
studies, some faulty household quietly to re- 
model, some child to teach or parent to watch 
over. All these being needless or unattaina- 
ble, she may extend her sérvice out of the 
home into the world, which, perhaps, 
never at any time so much needed the help of 

us women, And hardly one of its charities 
and duties can be done so thoroughly as by a 
wise and tender woman’s hand. 

Here occurs another of those plain rules 
which are the only guidance possible in the 
matter—a Bible rule, too—“ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do,do it with thy might !” 
Question it not, philosophise not over it !— 
do it !—only do it ! Thoroughly and com- 
pletely, never satisfied with less than per- 
feetness. Be it ever so great or so small, 
from the founding of village-school to the 
making of a collar—do it “ with thy might,” 
and never lay it aside till it is done, 

Each day’s account ought to leave this 
balance —of something done ; something 
beyond mere pleasure, one’s own or another’s, 





Let the superstructure of life be enjoyment, 
but let its foundation be in solid work—daily, 
regular, conscientious work: in its essence and 
results, as distinct as any “ business ” of men. 
What they expend for wealth and ambition, 
shal! not we offer for duty and love—the love 
of our fellow-creatures, or, far higher, the 
love of God? “Labor is worship,” says the 
proverb : also—=ay, necessarily so—labor is 
happiness. Only let us turn from the dreary; 
colorless lives of the women, old and young, 
who have nothing to do, to those of their 
sisters who are always busy doing something; 
who, believing and accepting the universal 
law, that pleasure is the mere accident of our 
being, and work its natural and most holy 
necessity, have set themselves steadily to seek 
out and fulfill theirs. 

These are they who are little spoken of in 
the world at large. I do not include among 
them those whose labor should spring from 
an irresistible impulse, and become an abso- 
lute vocation, or it is not worth following at 
all—namely, the professional women, writers, 
painters, musicians and the like. I mean those 
women who lead active, intelligent, industri- 
ous lives : lives complete in themselves, and 
therefore not giving half the trouble to their 
friends that the idle and foolish virgins do— 
no, not even in love affairs. If love comes to 
them accidentally—(or rather providentially) 
—and happily,so much the better !—they 
will not make the worse wives for having 
been bnsy maidens.. But the.“ tender pas- 
sion” is not to them the one grand necessity 
that it is to aimless lives ; they are in no 
haste to wed ; their time is duly filled up ; and 
if never married, still the habitual faculty of 
usefulness gives them in themselves and 
with others that obvious value, that fixed 
standing in society, which will forever pre- 
vent their being drifted away like most old 
maids, down the current of a new generation 
even as dead May flies down a stream. 

They have made for themselves a placo in 
the world: the harsh, practical, yet not ill- 
meaning world, where all find their level soon 
or late, and where a frivolous young maid, 
sunk into a helpless old one, tan no more 
expect to keep her pristine position than a 
last year’s leaf to flutter upon a spring bough. 
But an old maid who deserves well of this 
same world, by her ceaseless work therein, 
having won her position, keeps it to the end. 

Not an ill position either, or unkindly ; 
often higher and more honorable than that of 
many a mother of ten sons. In households 
where “Auntie” is the universal referee, nurse, 
playmate, comforter and counsellor: in so- 
ciety, where “that nice Miss So-and so,” 
though neither clever, handsome or young, 
is yet such a person as ean neither be omitted 
nor overlooked: in charitable works, where 
she is “such a practical body—always knows 
exactly what to do and how to do it ;” or 
perhaps in her own house, solitary indeed, as 
every single woman’s home musi be, yet nei- 
ther dull nor unhappy in itself, and the 
nucleus of cheerfulness and happiness to 
many another home besides. 

She has not married. Under Heaven, her 
home, her life, her lot, are of her own making 
Bitter or sweet they may have been—it is 
not ours to meddle with them, but we can any 
day see their results. Wide or narrow as her 
circle of influence appears, she has exercised 
her power to the uttermost, and for good. 
Whether great or small her talents, she has 
not let one of them rust for want of use. 
Whatever the current of her existence may 
have been, and in whatever circumstances it 
has placed her, she has voluntarily wasted no 
portion of it—not a year, not a month, not a 
day. 

Published or unpublished, this woman’s 
life isa goodly chronicle, the title-page of 
which you may read in her quiet countenance; 
her manner cheerful, settled and at ease ; hur 
unfailing interest in all things and all people. 
You will rarely find she thinks much about 
herself, she has never had time for it. And 
this her life chronicle, which, out of its 
very fullness has taught ber that the more 
one does the more one finds to do. She 
will never flourish in your face, or the face 
of Heaven, as something uncommonly vir- 
tuous and extraordinary ; she knows that, 
after all, she has simply done what it was her 
duty to do. 

But—and when her place is vacant on 
earth, this will be said of her assuredly, both 
here and Utherwhere-—“ She hath done what 
she could."——Miss Muloch. 





For Our Young Friends, 


F Miscellaneous Enigma, 

I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 10, 8, 2, 6, is a@ northern department of 
France, ‘ 

My 1, 7, 16, 2, is a delicious fruit. 

My 56, 18, 8, 9, 16, 2, is a fierce wild animal. 

My 14, 3, 11, 4, 12, 19, is an American preacher 
and author. 

My 16, 2, 4, 13, is a river in Italy. 








though both are good and sweet in their way. 


My 6, 1, 10, 2, 11, 16, 19, is am ancient town in 





France. 

My 16, 4, 15,18, 11, was a celebrated circum- 
navigator, 

My 17, 7, 2, 9, 6,4, 4, 12,15, is a town in Ver- 
mont. 

My whole is considered one of the five greatest 
generals of modern times. 

H.W. J., Greenfield. 


Names of Cities and Towns Enigmatical- 
ly Expressed. 


No, 1. An acquatic animal, and to slay,—the 

name of a city in New York. 
- No. 2. A part of a musket, and an animal,—the 

name of a town in Texas. 

No. 3. What hostile nations declare, and a car- 
penter’s tool,—the name of a town in New York. 

No. 4. Two animals of the cervine family,—the 
name of a county in Indiana. 

No. 5. A kind of grain, and part of a dwelling, 
—the name of a town in Upper Canada. 

No, 6. A fountain and fountains the name of 
a town in Michigan. J. W. E., Plymouth. 

Answer to Enigma of last week—Grn. DANIEL 
Mor@an. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 


This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, a no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-neodle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent an howr. Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The Great Economizer of Time 
AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH! 


The Most Popular & Reliable Machines 
Ever invented! 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs of the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTON, 
MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, St. LOUIS, 

. MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 

at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
alae Mag Vicgtals, wg Missouri, 
Ohio Tl 


Indiana, inois, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
And at hundreds of County Fairs. 
" 75 ae 
The Stitch taken by this Machine is not a Chain 
Stitch, but a LOCK STITCH; alike on both sides of the 
fabric sewed. 
Particular attention is invited tu the 


NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00. 
($57 WITH HEMMER.) 


We will warrant them equal in every respect, for du- 
rability and practical use, to the highest priced Machines. 


TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH. 


GS SEnp ror a CrrouLar, 
L. D. & H. C. GRIGGS, 
Gen’l Agents for Michigan, 
145 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


DEVONS FOR SALE. 


I OFFER FOR SALE at reduced prices and a libe- 
ral eredit for approved paper, from my herd of thor- 
age bred Devons, OnE Bui, 4 years old, Two Cows 
and two Buty Caves, first class animals, descended 
from Patterson’s, Becx’s ees importations. 


5-2w Marshall, Mich. 


TOLEDO 
WHOLESALE NURSEREES. 


A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 


FFER to the trade generally and to all persons wish 
ing to purchase in large or small quantities, at the 
lowest rates per dozen, hundred or thousand. 

Our stock comprises, Apples, Pears, dwarf and stan’d, 
Plums, Cherries, dw’f and st’d, Peaches, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, &e., as well as Lawton Blackberries, Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Grape vines, Currants, 


























Taking transportation and season into consideration, 
we sell lower than almost any eastern nursery. Our 
stock of Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery and 
Greenhouse plants is the largest west of Rochester, N.Y. 

Orders solicited. A, FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Send stamp and get a catalogue. 8-9weow 


EVERGREENS and STR4AW- 
BERRIES. 
Fea,gee Norway Firs, 18 inches to 2 feet, at $3 , ol 
“ “ 9 to 12 inches, $50 ® 1000. 


100,000 
50,000 Wilson's Albany and Hooker strawberriees, at 
$1.50 per 100; $10 per 1000 

er 100, $80 per 1000. 


10,000 Linnaus Rhubarb, $10 
Toledo. Ohio. 8-9w A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 


500,000 4PPLES GRAFTED. 


WE offer 500,000 Apples grafted this winter, ready for 

setting in the spring, at $6 per 1000; or where 20,- 

000 or more are taken, per 100. 

and clean, $7 per beshel. 
Toledo, Ohi 








Apple seeds, fresh 
8-9w 
hio. A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 


CHOICE GRAPE Wines. 
A FAHNESTOCK & SONS offer at their Toledo 
+ Nurseries, Catawba, Isabella and Clinton Grape 

Vines at the lowest rates. Also, Concord, Diana, Re- 
becca, Northern Muscadine and Delaware, by the dozen 
or single vine, very low. Send orders early. 

Toledo, Ohio. A. FAHNESTOOK & SONS. 

G2" Send stamp and get a catalogue. 8-9w 


10,000 2 YEAR OLD APPLE 
TREES. 


Ww. offer 10,006 2 year old Apple trees, (our selection 
of sorts) 3 to 4 ft., at $45 on, 1000. 
Toledo, Ohio. 3-9w A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 


FOR SALE. 


TS subscriber, wishing to go west, offers for sale a fine 

Jaok and Jenny and two yearling Mules. Will be 

suld at a bargain. G. W. EDGCOMB. 
Lima,Lagrange co., Indiana, Jan. 10, 1860. 8-4m 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 

growth and warranted. Spring Wheat, Sweet 

Potatoes of several kinds, Kin ip, Flour, Dutton, 

Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley 
t PENFIELD'S, 


Peas, &e., a 
108 Woodward Ave Detroit. 


DRAIN TILE! 


W=. KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 
PENFIELD’S, 108 Woodward avenue. 




















fet age the American Seed Store, 24 Mon- 
roe Ave., Detroit, a quantity of clean prime Hun- 


P®,LOS8 & CO. 


garian Grass Seed, for which we will 
Detroit, Jan. 1860 2-8w 





THE PEOPLE'S MILL! 
SAVFORD’S PATENT. 


FARM MUELL, Portable, Simple, Compact and 

made on an entirely new principle, with plates 
having a reciprocating and oscilating, instead of a ro 
motion, with all the power app within one inc: 
of the centre of the shaft, and one that has been full 
tested and improved by two years experience, is now of- 
fered to the public. Every mill is tested, and ne one is 
sent out unless it will grind a bushel of hard corn fine 
enough for stuck feed in eéght minutes; many kinds of 
grain it will grind such fastor. 


Jtisa PREMIUM MILL for the P. and obtatnea 
the SILVER MEDAL at the late bition at the 
American Institute in the City of New York. 

Tue People’s Mili can be put into any saw-mill, 
Pepen ee Miil is the cheapest Mill ever offered to 

e public, 

Tue People’s Millis the sémplest Mill ever made, 

Tue f’eople’s Mill is the most durable in use. 

Tue bec og Mili has the most grinding surface of 
| portable mill. 

HE People’s Mili requires less power than any other 
doing the same amount of work. 

Tue People’s Mill requires less speed than any other 

Tue People’s Mill is adapted to any kind of power. 

Tue People’s Mill is not a rotary mill. 

Tue People’s Mill obviates all the objections to the 
cast-iron rotary mill. 

Tue People's Mili will grind ajl kinds of grain, coarse 
or fine, for feed. 

Tue People’s Mil, will grind Plaster, Bones, Salt, all 
kinds of Grain, Malt, Peas, Beans, Spices, &c , &c. 

Tuer People’s Miti, largest size, requires about two 
horse power, 

Tue People’s Mill only requires about two hundred 
ma fift sonia atte perminute. * t 

HE People’s Mill, largest size, will grind from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred beshels of grain in 

24 hours. 

Tur People’s Mill may be renewed at the cost of the 
plates, which will be furnished at fifty cents each. 

The plates are made ofhard iron, dressed or grooved 
on both sides, and the reciprocating motion keeps th 
grinders sharp. There is no bolt to it, which, we think, 
experience has proved of no use on portable mills. The 
common sieve is sufficient for all ordinary family pur- 
poses. Three sizes— 


No. 1, a Hand Mill--price $20, No. 2 $30. 
: No. 3/840.” ; 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO DEALERS. 

("A Mill may be seen in constant use at my shop, 
also at 17 Spruce-st., New York, a few doors below the 
Tribune Building. 

Geer" I will fill all orders for belting at cost. 

dress, R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(231 also manufacture the Improved Ketchum Grass 

and Grain Harvester. 52-8w 


THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


Prepare for the Great Political Cam- 
paign of 1860, 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 











NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Tax TrisunE- vow more than eighteen years old, and 
having over a qua-ter of a million subscribers, or con- 
stant purchasers, diffused through every State in the 
Cnion—wil!l continue in essence what it has been—the 
earnest champion of Liberty, Progress, Industry, Knowl- 
edge, and Prosperity. 

THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 

is printed on a large imperial si.cet, and published every 
morning and evening (Sundays excepted). It contains 
editorials on the topics of the times, employing a large 
corps of the best newspaper writers of the day ; Do- 
mestic and Foreign Correspond 3 Pr dings of 
Congress; Reports of. Lectures; City News; Cattle, 
Horse and Produce Markets; Reviews of Books; Lite- 
rary Intelligence: Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, 
Cookery, &c. We strive to make the Tribune a newa- 
paper to meet the wants of the public—its Telegraphic 
news alone costing over $15,000. 





TERMS; 

Tue Dat.y TRIBUNE is mailed to subscribers at $6 per 

annum, in advance; $3 for six months. 
THE NEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

is published every Thursday and Friday, and contains 
all the editorials of the daily, with the Cattle, Horse and 
General markets, reliably reported euprosply for The 
Tribune; Notices of New Inventions, Foreign and Do- 
mestic Correspondence; Articles on Cookery; and dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress it contains a summary of 
Congressional doings, with the more important speeches, 
We shall, as heretofore, make the Semi-Weekly Tribune 
a Literary, as well asa phtica’ newspaper, and we are 
determined that it shall remain in the front rank o 
family papers. 


TERMS: 
One copy one year...$3 00 Five copies, 1 year..$11 25 
Two copies, one year. 5 00 10 do. toone address, 20 00 

Any person sending us a club of twenty, or over, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a club of forty we 
will send The Daily Tribune one year. 

THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

a large eight-page paper for the country, is published 
every Saturday, and contains Editorials on the impor- 
tant topics of the times, the news of the week interest- 
ing correspondence from all parts of the world, the New 
York Cattle, Horse and Produce Markets, interesting 
and reliable Political, Mechanical, and Agricultura. ar- 
ticles, Papers on Cookery, &c., &c. 

We shall, during this year as hitherto, constantly Jabor 
to improve the quality of the instructive entertainment 
afforded by The Weekly Tribune, which, we intend, 
shall continue to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper 
published in the world. We consider the Cattle market 
reports alone richly worth to cattle raisers a year’s sub- 
scription price. 

TERMS: 


One copy, one year..$2 00 Five copies, one year....$8 
Three copies, one year,5 00 Ten copies, one year.....12 
Twentv copies, to one address .. 
Twenty copies, to address of each subscriber....... 24 
Any person sending us a club of twenty, or more, will 
be entitled to an extra or For a club of forty, we 
will send The Semi-Weekly Tribune; and for a club of 
one hundred The Daily Tribune will ‘be sent gratis, 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms ale 
ways cash in advance». All letters to be addressed to 
ORACE GLEELEY & Co., Tribune Buildings, 
51-6t3e0w assau-st., New York. 


JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
No. 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENT FOR 


HOWE’S 
Improved Standard Scales, 


STRONG & ROSS PATENTS. 

Great simplicity: Wonderful Accuracy ; 
No PIT; NO CHECK RODS; Weigh when 
out of level; No jarring of platform affects the 
Balance; All friction received on Balls, not on 
Knife Edges; Sold Cheap and Warranted, 

All sizes shown on Store Floor. 

Scales for all uses on sale. 
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and approved by leading Merchants, Rail Roads, &c., in all parts. 
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&=\HERRING’S PATENT SAFES.|32 

3 FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 2 

# §|WITH HALL’S POWDER PROOF LOOKs,|&S 

i= 

2=| Vault Doors, Money Boxes,|s# 

& Banx Looks, at Makers’ Lowest Prices, 8 

S HERRINGS SAFES NEVER FAIL. Ss 

a @ 

26| Cast Steel Church Bells, |25 

5 FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 3 

A & | Tested many eer in all climates, Europe andj  * 

# &)America, Weigh less; Better Tones; Heard| > 

= farther; Cost 50 per cent less than Composi-| +32 

Zlrron Berxs, which are also sold at Makers’| 2.& 

he Lowest Prices. “ 3 > 
“ 


eas OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL USES. 
y 
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- Agricultural Socie 





THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 
re SALE at Penrretp’s Acer’, Warernouse, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can beseen run-' 
ning in this city, Detroit, Mich, 
CUMMING?S PATENT |; 
HA STRAW AND STALK CUTTER, ' 





the best in use, by hand or horse power, at : 
PENFIELD'S AGR’L WAREHOUSE, |, 
Detroit, Dec. 80, 1858, . 53-tf 





|| ppeaeoal IMPENDING ORISIS. 
A LIVE BOOK. 


100,000 COPIES SOLD IN SIX WEEKS! 
This is the work that is epating much excitement 
IN CONGRESS. 


Get the wnsbridend edition and Ee have all the power of 

Visehetinet deans tive woke patho Hoth, Price $1 
na e rge 12mo. vol. 28, © ce $1, 

Abridged Edition, Octavo, paper (+ bind 50 cents. 


For Satz sy Booxssiuers anp News AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 

to sell this work the country through. Terms liberal. 

Send $1 50 forsample copies in both styles, with terms 
to Agents, and begin operatious at once, 

No oruer Book is selling one quarter as fast. 

Single ey sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. Address A. B. BURDICK. Publisher, 

4-4w No. 145 Nassau 8t., New York. 


THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND. MOWER! 


Auliman & Mitler’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
' JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


bs IS NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
MACHINES which our farmers want. The high en- 
comiums and numerous awards of “First Premiums” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 
arp as well as formerly, are well merited. 

m 


uch more conclusive proof of their Y were A 
Eewcellence, isfurnished by the pe Af Field Teiakewhie 
they have had, by FARMERS, on their own lands, at 
their own leisure, and in open competition with 

All other Mowing and Reaping Machines. 


In every such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” has received 
the decided apprebation of the Practical Farmers. 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., JULY, 1857.. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 

Grand Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
For the 


BEST MOWINGMACHINE, 


Was awarded to this Machine, over 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burrell’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Allen’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 


It has also receiver tthe - 

Indiana State Agricul., “al Society's Field Trial, 

First Premium, 
First Premium, 
First Premium, 
First Premium 
First Premium, 
First Premium, 
First Premium, 
First Premium, 








Trumbull county, Ohio, 
Clark county, Ohlo, 

Albany county, New York, 
Queen’s county, L. L., 
Duchess county, New York, 
Portage county, Ohio, 
Summit cotnty, Ohio, 


nd at 
MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 


besides the decision of the Farmers in its favor, over aig 
competitors, in many field trials, among the farmers 
themselves, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine, 

The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 
First Premium, 1858, 
First Premium, 1857, 
First Premium, 1858, 
First Premium, 1858, 
First Premium, 1858, 
First Premium, 1858, 
And the Michigan State Agricultural Society's Fair in 
1859, and numerous other 


State, County and Town Awards ! 


It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence that they 
are now offered, (after t he successful trial by more than 
200 farmers of Michigan rig the last snmmer) as the 
very machino which their: fellow farmers want—sujted 
to ever: varleey of grass and grain and to every v: 

—wet and marshy or dry and stony. 

We iutend to manufacture in the best manner, all the 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michigan 
need—if they will let us know in good time (and the 
sooner the better) how many they will want. 

They cannot be hurried up on short notice, and the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit too small, 
tor us to make a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows wnat he 
wants, the sooner he gives his order, the more certain he 
is to get the rent article at the right time. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, Oct. 1859. 42-tf 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


BRITISH REVIEWS, 


L SCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue to pub- 
je lish the following leading British Periodicals, viz: 
1—7THE LONDON QUARTERLY. {(Consoreative). 
2-- THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ( Whig). 

8—THE NORTH BRITISH REVI LAS. ree Church). 
4—THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW ( Liberal), 
5—BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


Tory. 
These periodicals ably cepsesent the great fotitieat 
parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical—but 

olitics forms only one feature of their character. As 

rgans of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality and religion, they stand, as they ever have 
stood, unrivaled in the world of letters, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional man, 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish 
& more correct an egemanery record of the current 
literature of the day, hroughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source, 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Re-prints, inas- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of subseri- 
bers about as soon as the original editions, 


ty’s 

Connecticut State Pair, 
do ° do 
Maryland State Fair, 


Eastern Virginia State Fair, 
Western Virginia State Fair, 


ety 





TERMS. Per ann, 
For any one of the four Reviews......... $3 00 
For any two of the four Revie-ws-......... 5 00 
For any three of the four Reviews .....- 7 00 
For all Four of the Reviews.............. 8 00 
For Blackwood’s M INO sone nace cocoon 8 OD 
For Blackwood and one Review.......... 5 00 


For Blackwood and two Reviews.-....-.. 7 00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews........ 9 00 


For Blackwood and four Reviews........10 00 
Moneys current in the State where issued will be re- 
ceived at par. 
CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed to CLuss ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one address for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
Riews and Blackwood for $80. and so on, 

POSTAGE. 

In all the vindins Cities and Towns these works will 
be delivered FREE OF CHARGE. When sent by mail, 
the Postrace to any part of the United States will be 
but Twenty-four cents a year for Blackwood, and but 
Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the five Periodi- 
calsabove named is $31 per annum. 

Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, poe aaie tw the Publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
53 No. 54 Gold-st., New York. 


HXorse Fowers, Threshers;and 
Cleaners! 
pins 8 AND 10 HORSB, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Pow 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mil 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw sity Racnere 
Smut Machines, PENFIE 





‘ers, 
Flour 
mith s 


cLD'S, 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 














MICHIGAN . FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Breadstuffs, 

The market for grain and flour continues to be dull, 
and to show little symptoms of animation, Nor can we 
say that there is much prospect at the east that there 
will be any improvement very soon. The reports show 
that the markets. are unusually quiet, holders not sub- 
mitting to any reduction of prices, but not able to ob- 
tain any advance. The supply seems to be sufficient to 
meet all demands. The shippers would possibly take 
large quantities, if they could be obtained on terms that 
would suit them, but the present rates are too high. 

In influential English journal remarking on the bread- 
stuffs market, observesin relation to the markets in that 
country: 

Although only moderate quantities of wheat have 
been thrashed out,and although the various markets 
have been very moderately, in some instances scantily 
supplied, the demand for that description of produce 
bas bean wholly restricted to retail quantities, at prices 
equal to the previous month. However, an impression 
is very generally entertained that there will shortly be 
arevivalin the trade, and that, consequently, higher 
rates will prevail. We have no hesitation in saying that 
the chances are more in favor of enhanced than reduced 
quotations; but, at the same time, seeing that there is a 
eu want of speculation, and that both millers and 

akers seem determined to purchase for immediate 
wants only, our impression is that there is no room for 
what may be termed excitement in the trade. Prices 
will, we imagine, creep up quietly, under the influence 
of a steady consumptive enquiry, notwithstanding that 
we may continue to receive full average quantities from 
the westward. Our foreign advices are, for the most 
part, of a character calculated to impart steadiness to 
the trade; but we must bear in mind that there isa 
surplus quantity of wheat abroad, and that a rise of 5s 
per sack in the price of flour would lead to extensive 
shipments from New York, since we learn that stocks 
there are very large, and that the American farmers hold 
heavy supplies’ of wheat. As regards the future value 
of spring corn, which for some time past has ruled hea- 
vy, we may intimate that there is very little chance of 
any posstive decline it it. Fine barley and good sound 
oats will, no doubt, command extreme rates during the 
next three months, owing to their scarcity. The great 
activity in trade generally, both home and foreign, and 
the enormous consumption going, added to the small 

















uantity of produce in warehouse, must, we think, have 


their accustomed influence upon value. 

Wuiedt—Sales of wheat have been made at $1 10 for 
red, and $1 20 for white; very prime clean white would 
probably bring $1 25. 

Corn—Steady at 56c in the streets; from store it 
brings 60c. 

Bar.iey—Some lots of prime barley have sold at 
$1 373¢ per 100@._ This, however, is the extreme rate 
for good. $1 25 and 1 81 has been paid for common lots. 

Oats—Selling at 36@37c in the streets, 

Ferp—Corn meal $1 25, bran $17, millfeed $20@22, 

Brans—Sell at 80@90c per bushel. 

Live Stock, &c. 

The market for beef cattle is very dull, and butchers 
are doing nothing; we have not heard of asale this week 
of cattle or sheep on foot. There is a good supply of 
dressed beef and mutton in market daily, and most of it 
of good quality. This beef sells from 34@4c. per b., 
and the meat markets are supplied from it. Good sheep 
are scarce, and bring from $3 00@4 00 per head. Mutton 
by the carcass sells at 4@5c. The pelts range from $1.25 
81 8734, only the very best bringing prices over these, 
A few dressed hogs are selling every day at $5 25@5 50, 
according to quality. 

The report of the New York- market shows a some- 
what better feeling, and that the slight advance obtained 
last week iskept up. The telegraph report is as follows ; 

Beef cattle—Dull, but prices are a trifle bigher; re- 
ceipts 2,650; inferior quality 6737. medium 8@9; best 
93¢@U\, the latter an extreme price; average of all sales 
about 8@8X. 

Sheep—Rather easier in price, though some extra lots 
sold at 4c higher figures; demand good. receipts 6,940. 

Swine—In good demand at better prices; receipts 2,- 
500; dressed hogs 7@8; live do 54 @6. 

The Albany Live Stock Market of Monday is reported 
as having better owing to the effects of the New York 
sales of last Wednesday. We note that there were in 
this market 128 cattle from Michigan, of which Brossard 
and Robinsou had 21 sold at $45, weighing 1100 ponnds ; 
C. H. Turner had 16 sold at $63.50, weight estimated at 
1500 pounds; A. Smith had 17 head sold at $53, weight 
1300 pounds. 

The prices of the present week compared with those 
of last week, are: 

This week. cat week. 


Premium ..........-..002.- SQ@5% Y@54¢ 
Extra....-.-. See wee 44@5% 44 @54 
First poe pt SR eA @43¢ 84 @4% 
Second quality ............. 84@3% 8 @3K 
Third quality ...........-.. 2%@3 236@3 

Inferior .....-.-.-..-0=+--. 24@246 24K @2h 


Sheep—There is a falling off in the supply this week 
as compared with last, 1,000 head. The demand is good, 
and prices remain about the same. 

McGraw Brothers purchased, up to Saturday night, 1,- 
695 head. 1,520 of them averaged $4 53 # head, and 175 
fine wooled, averaging 981 each, they paid 5¢ ry Db for. 

On hogs there has beeen an advance of 50c per 100 bs 
over last week. there being a considerable falling off in 
the receipts. 

Wool, 


We quite Walter Brown's last circular, as giving all 
the information on the price of wool and the stata of the 
market at present. There is a great wool sale advertised 
in New York for the 16th instant, which will, possibly, 
prove how the market will stand for the present month 
at least. 


Walter Brown's Monthly Wool Circular. 


The general tone of the wool market has been quiet, 
artly owing to the auction sales which took place in 
ston near the middle of the month and the announce- 
ment of another in this city on the 16th inst., and partly 
to the fact, that the high rates which have for a con- 
siderable time goovase , have led waaay manufacturers 
to adopt the policy of buying for immediate wants only, 
This is wise policy, and while it prevents further ~ 
vance in price, saves interest to the consumer. It is well 
known that many of our large companies are well stock- 
ed, but there are many more of the smaller consumers, 
who for the next five intervening months must come to 
the markets for their regular seppiion, aud with an ac- 
knowledged light stock of both domestic and desirable 
foreign wools, and the extreme prevailing prices abroad, 
there is no apparent season for any material reduction in 
prices here. 

The disposition to realize, and the impatience of some 
holders, may by forcing sales at auction or otherwise, 
have the effect to depress the market temporarily, but 
while prices are so high inthe European markets, all our 
mills running to their full ee and new ones going 
up, and general prosperity prevailing, there can be no 
—— reduction in the prices of woul in any of our 

ome markets. The supply of pulled wools is good, and 
at a reduction on last month's prices of from 2@38c P h.. 
there bes been some aeivity in them, : 

Desi: © hatting wools are in light sto 
sufficient for the present demand. OF Phent, oma 

No. 60 Pine street, New Cork, Feb. 1, 1860, 

Poms Cunaant 0” Wor, 8 Naw Poi, Fes. 1, 1860, 
oice selec axony Fleece, ¢., 

Saxony Fleece, 85@57c., net cash, » Bek cep 

Full-blood Merino Fleece, 52@54c., net cash, 

Half and three-quarter-bloud Fleece, 45@4se, net 


Native and quarter-blood Fleece, 40@43c., net cash 

Common Fleece, 87@39c., net cash. ’ 
tic Pulled. 

New York City extra pallet, 48@46c., net cash. 

New York City super pulled, shet cash, 

New York City No. pulred, 33e. 

Choice Country Picklock pulled, BE@bEc, net cash, 





Country extra pulled, 45@48c., net cash, 
Country super pulled, 40@45c., net cash, 
Country No, 1 pulled, 80@2s: net cash, 
Country Lambs’ pulled, 37@42;, net cash. 


Canada pulled 20@33¢., net cash, 


ALBANY AGRICU 
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EMERY BROTHERS, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


IMPLEMENT AND 
No. 62 AND 64 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





=. 


LTURAL WORKS, 


SEED STORE, 








RATEFUL for the kind and liberal patronage enjoy- 
G ed for so many years from an Intelligent Agricultu- 
ral Public, the Proprietors of the above works again 
desire to call attention to their Assortment of Machines 
and Implements. Believing, as they do, that their 
Workmanship and Materials, and the successful and sat- 
isfactory operation of the many thousands of their Ma- 
chines throughout the agricultural world, together with 
the liberal patronage so long enjoyed and constantly in- 
creasing, warrants them in saying that their Machines 
are superior to any others manufactured. . 

The iow prices charged for their articles, considering 
their intrinsic value as compared with those of other 
makers, render them fer cheaper to the purchasers than 
any other Machines made for similar purposes, at what- 
ever price they may be sold. 
To those who have used machines from the 
ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
or have been acquainted with their value, no further re- 
commendation is necessary ; but as there are many who 
have neither used or seen, or perhaps known their mer- 
its, the Proprietors would say that their combined ex- 
erience as manufacturers and users, together with their 
ong and extensive trade in Agricultural Implements, 
&e., and their Travels and Exhibitions of their work in 
every State in the Union, with numerous trials and tests 
in competition with every Competing Machine of any 
note in the country, enable them to produce the best of 
its kind in every article made by them, and to Leep pace 
with, and in many instances to lead in the improvement 
and introduction of labor saving machinery. 
They would also state that many times more Prizes 
for superiority of their machines at Public Exhibitions, 
have been awarded to them than to the proprietors of 
any like establishment, embracing nearly 
ONE HUNDRED GOLD, SLLVER AND 
BRONZE MEDALS, 
yarious articles of silver plate, and more than one thou- 
sand dollars in money, besides hundreds of diplomas 
and awards of lesser importance, which facts alone are 
sufficient guaranty to the public of the value of their 
workmanship, as well as the execution of the Machines 
themselves. Notwithstanding the great variety and 
utility of their Machines, they have, during the past 
year, added several new ones to their assortment, and 
made valuable additions and improvements to many of 
the others, already celebrated for superior merit, among 
which may be named as new, an 
IMPROVED THRESHER & CLEANER 
Combined, which is of much simpler bpacretstencyn tl of 
eater capacity, and requiring less force to propel it than 
eretofore with others made by them. It combines in 
its structure the advantages of the CELEBRATED 
PITTS PATENTS, which are most generally used in 
all larger threshers in the wheat growing States. It is 
far superior to anything heretofore offered by them to 
the public, as their extensive use during the past har- 
vest has demonstrated. Another is 
A COTTON GIN 
for Plantation use, and especially adapted for their TWO 
HORSE POWER, while it is readily driven by any oth- 
er of equal or greater force. : 

This GIN is so complete in all its parts, and perfect in 
its mechanism, that two mules of ordinary size, upon 
their TWO HORSE POWER, will readily gin-Firreen 


Hunprep T0 Two THOUSAND POUNDS OF LINT PRB DAY 
with the FIFTY SAW GIN,and produces a lint of a 
superior quality when used side by side with most other 
kinds in use, and equal to that made with the best GINS 
known. 
They have been thoroughly tested the past season in 
the GEORGIA COTTON CROP, and sustain all here 
claimed for them. 
Another is a 

POWER CORN SHELLER, 
also adapted for the Two Horse Power, as well as for 
milling purposes on any scale,as they are capable of 
shelling, with two horses, upwards of Two Hundred 
Bushels clean corn per hour,and nearly double that 
amount with additional power. 
They combine all the advantages of the well known 
SMITH’S PATENT, which is almost exelusively in use 
in the corn growing States, the proprietors having con: 
cluded an arrangement with the patentee for the privi- 
lege of using so much of his patent as is necessary for 
making the most perfect shcller in use. 
Another isa 

NEW CORN PLANTER, 

combining all the valuable qualities of the ALBANY 
CORN andSEED PLANTER, which also was of their 
own invention, and which has been the acknowledged 
leading Corn planter for thirteen years among the hun- 
dred of other machines invented and in use during that 
time. The improvements in this better adapt it to the 
great varieties and conditions of soils, as well as seeds, 
which, in these respects, make 1t doubly voaluable, as 
compared with the other, while itis more simply con- 
structed and afforded at a less price. 
Another is the 


IMPROVED CLOVER GRATER AND 
CLEANER, 

combining the well known Rasp Grating Cylinder and 
Concave, with many important additions and improve- 
ments in its manner of adjustment ana in its operating 
parts, which secure a much greater capacity for work, 
and doing it ina more complete manner. This is be- 
lieved to he the most perfect Clover Mill extant—and 
the large sales and the general satisfaction given by them 
this season has thus demonstrated their merits. 

The foregoing, together with a great number of miner 
additions and improvements, enable the Proprietors to 
offer greater inducements, both in quality of their wares 
and terms of sale that heretofore, and their Illuminated 
Catalogue of Machines, which contains descriptions, 
Illustrations and Prices of the leading articles manufac- 
tured by them. This Catalogue containsa large amount 
of useful information relating to the value and uses, as 
well as construction of labor saving machines, which is 
important to be known and understood by every farmer, 
dealer and manufacturer, using, selling or making Agri- 
cultural Machines. Tho Illustrations are in the finest 
style of the art of Wood Engraving, and alone make a 
valuable collection. This Catalogue is furnished gratis, 
and postage pre-paid, upon the receipt of a three cent 
postage stamp. The Proprietors solicit Local Agents 
whereever none are already established, to whom libe- 
ral terms and compensation will be allowed. Address 

EMERY BROTHERS, 

Proprietors of the Albany Agricultural Works, Nos. 62 
and 64 State S8t., Albany, N. Y. 5-lw 








DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 


OF 
CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. : 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroideries 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 
‘Piannels, Tic 


annels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Singha, 
Muslin de Laines 


Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in all its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super ingrain, 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 
Cotton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 
Window Shade: 


8, 
il Cloths, 8, 6,12, 18 and 24 foot, 
i. tee Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 

Which ffer cheap for cash, 
2ypheemga eget NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 


ents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000. 
WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 





us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 
FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 


low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal; will enable 


And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

ACH 
7 Westen. Oued oat. be 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
te been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
— a few — practice. 

ey cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They h: 
two = for three and four inch tile, and extra Nieste 
acgamnpeny: ae. eachins cost a“ each, 

ese machines will manufacture, per da: 
to the force eapieres from 150 TO 250 RODS O. 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 that Were can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
cage of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

files at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
« Sow - e as may ho rene most convenient and 
conomical, or a man and t 
py wo boys can keepitin full 
For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 

Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvigl lands, it offers the simplest 
ond cheepest means ef Surnishing farnhere with a drain- 

aterial far su 
ing ripe os, perior toany other material now used 
Ge” Applications for these machines may be 
to JOHN DAINKS 








9-tf Birmi omg 
rmingham, Mich. 
THE WILLIs’ STUMP PULLER 


5 the most powerful and most economical machi 
[ use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field tien 
a * ber oy oer invention of a like kind, 
tires stumps have been pulled with this 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersionsd 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
200, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse. Saginaw 
Tuscola and § St Clair, which are already sold. 
y information as to prices 
ing, will be given on Sppiiestion tb SOF pate stan, 
DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 








J. L. HURD & Co.,, 
[lijlyr Foot of Second-st. 


= bak 4 JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer 
he Mac ines are manufactured at the Detroit I : - 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron, (3) 





WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1860, 
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MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


1859. 








MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 
With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebee, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
4 New England States, andall points West and South- 
est. 





O* and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
ge: Trains will run as follows: 
FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.80 A. M., — Chicago at 10.80 P. 
M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. M. 
Montreal and Chicago — daily at 9.20 P. M., 
srriving in Chicago at 10.30 A. M.,and Toledo at 


2.15 A. M. 

FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 6.00 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago-and Montreal a daily at 7.00 P. M., 

arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
FROM TOLED: il and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 3.00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M.. 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 4.00 A. M. 

arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 

CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect alsv at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. 

Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations, 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian at 8.10 next morning. 

Leave Chicago daily —— Sundays, at 9.15. A. M, and 

8.00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 

(Passengers for Cincinnati, via Dayton and Mjch- 
igan Road, will take the 9.30 A. M. train from Detroit, 
which makes direct connection at Toledo with Dayton 
and Michigan trains for Lima, Dayton and Cincinnati. 

Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit time. 
Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains en this route. 
ime and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 
oute.. 
| lah change of cars between Detroit snd Chicago. 
aggage checked through to all points East & West. 
0. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’t, Toledo, 6 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit, 


THE ONLY ARTICLE 
UNRIVALLED IN MARKET, 


WITH IMMENSE 


HOME AND EUROPEAN DEMAND. 


THE reason why is that by Nature’s own _ process it 
restores the natural color pewmeneney after the hair be- 
comes gray; supplies the natural fluids, and thus makes 
it grow on bald heads, removes all dandrufi, itching, and 
heat from the scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and 
thus cures all nervous headache, and may be relied on 
to cure all diseases of the scalp and hair; it will stor and 
_ it from falling off; makes it soft, glossy, healthy 
and beautiful; and if used by the young two or three 
times a week, it will never full or become gray; then 
reader, read the following and {rdee for yourselves: 


ew York, Jan. 8, 1858. 
Mrs§zs. O. J. Woop & Co, 

Gentlemen: Having heard a great deal about Profes. 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, and my hair being quite 
gray, I made up my mind to lay aside the prejudices 
which I, in common with a great many persons, had 
against all manner of patent medicines, and a short 
time . o I commenced using your article,to test it for 
myself. 

The result has been se very satisfactory that I am 
very glad I did so, and in justice to you, as well as for 
the encouragement of others who may be as grey as I 
was, but who having my ae poe without my reasons 
for setting it aside, are unwilling to give your Restora- 
tive a trial till they have further proof, and the best proof 
being ocular demonstration, I write you this, which 
zee may show to any such, and also direct them to me 
or further proof, who am in and out of the N. Y. Wire 
eins. Establishment every day. 

My hair is now its natura we and much improved 
in a, pearance every way, boing glossier and thicker and 
much more healthy looking. Iam, yours respectfully, 

HENRY JENKINS, 


Cor. Columbia and Carroll sts., Brooklyn. 
Livingston, Ala., Feb. 14, 1858, 
Fror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has 
done much good in this part of the country. My hair 
has boen greatly diminishing for several years, caused, 
I suppose, from a slight burn when I was quite an infant. 
Ihave been using your Hair Restorative for six weeks 
and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, 
after yee 4 used all other remedies known, to no effect. 
I think it the most valuable remedy now extant, and ad- 
vise all who are afflicted that way to use your remedy. 
You can publish this if you think proper. Yours, &c., 
8. W. MIDDLETON. 
Redereipbia, Sept. 9 1857. 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir; Your Hair Restorative is 
prevtag itself beneficial to me. The front, and also the 
ack part of my head almost lost its covering—was in 
fact BALD. I have used but 2 half pint bottles of your 
Restorative, and now the top of my head is well studded 
with a promising crop of young hair,and the front is 
also receiving its benefit. ¥ have tried other prepara- 
tions without any benefit whatever. 1 think from my 
own personal recommendation, I can induco many 
otbers to try it. Yours, respectfully, 
D. R. THOMAS, M. D. 


No. 464 Vine Street. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty ps. cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Se 3-8m 


BEE-HIVES! 


N 18541 published in the “ Farmer's Companion,” an 
account of the new and important ievention of Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, of what he termed a “ Movable-comb 
Bee-Hive.” The subject of bee culture had always been 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the last 
ten years I have watched with great interest the pro- 
ress of Bee-culture both in Germany and this country. 
ince the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 
Ihave been watching it closely, until I am well sat- 
isfied, from a full trial, that itis the most important step 
ever made In bee-keeping. And after ascertaining that 
it was no humbug, but that it was tenky a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of keeping bees, I purchased 
the right and title to Branch and St. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and now offer individual rights in those counties. 
If after a fair trial the hive does not prove satisfactory, 
I agree to return the price paid and take the hive back; 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 

All other movable frame hives are infringements on 
the Langstroth Patent, and preparations are now being 
made to prosecute all such impositions un the public. 

Address me at Burr Oak. [478m] CHAS. BETTS. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


G RsE BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 

Fruits, Game, &c., will pay the highest market 

price for Choice Fruit ofall kinds, Game, Poultry, &e, 
Aussell House Corner, Detroit, 3-ly 


se 


hio. 
T-tf 

















AYERS AGUE CURE, 


FOR THE SPEEDY OURE or 

INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE, 
REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI- 
NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUS- 
ED BY THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUN- 
TRIES. 


No one remedy is louder ealled for by the necessi 
of the American people than a secure ond safe eure = 
Fever and Ague. Such a remedy we are now enabled 
to offer, with a perfect certainty that it will eradicate 
the disease, and with assurance founded on proof, that 
no harm ean arise from its use in any quantity, 

That which protects from or prevents this disorder 
must be of immense service in the communities where 
it prevails. Prevention is better than cure, for the pa- 
tient escapes the risk which he must run in violent ate 
tacks of this baleful distemper. This “ Cunz” expels the 
miasmatic poison of Fever anp Acur from the system 
and prevents the development of the disease, if taken on 
the first the of its premonitory symptoms, It is 
not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of complaints, but also the cheapest. The large 
asst we supply for-a dollar brings it within the 
reach of every hb 3 and in bilious districts, where Fr- 
VER AND AGoE prevails, ever body should have it and 
use it freely both for cure and protection. It is hoped 
this price will place it within the reach of all—the poor 
as well as the rich. A great superiority of this remedy 
over any other ever discovered for the speedy and cer- 
tain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no Quinine 
or mineral, consequently it produces no quinism or other 
injurious etfects whatever ~ the constitution. Those 
cured by it are left as healthy as if they had never had 
the disease. 

Fever and Ague is not alone the consequence of the 
miasmatic poison. A great variety of disorders arise 
from its irritation; among which are Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the 
Spleen, Hysteries, Pain in the Bowels, Uolic, Paralysis, 
and Derangement of. the Stomach, all of which, when 
originating in this cause, put om the intermittent t pe 
or become periodical. This “Curn” expels the po son 
from the blood, and consequently cures them all alike, 
It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and persons 
traveling or temporarily residing in the malarions dis- 
tricts. If taken occasionally or daily while exposed ,to 
the infection, that will be excreted from the system, and 
cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity to ripen into 
disease. Hence it is even more valuable for protection 
than cure, and few will ever suffer from Intermittents, if 
ee avail themselves of the protection this remedy af- 
lords. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AXER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

Lowell, Mass. 


oO 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farfan Detroi 
and by all Druggists every where. ap 4 


SANFORD’S — 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 
T is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved, e jby all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is' sae recommended. 

It has cured thousands; ~& within the last two years 
who had given up all| hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
mereve unsolicited certi-| ‘weaned in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be adap- 
of the individual taking 








me. jted to the temperament 
fe it, and used in such quan- 





tities as to act gently on ithe Bowels. 

Let the dictates of wou © judgment guide you in 
the use of the LEVER) cs 1 NV I GORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys-| ™ Pp epsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer) > |\Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, - Sour Stomach 
Habitual Costive- ness, Cholic, Cho= 
lera, Cholera Mor-| = |bus, Cholera In-= 
fantum, Flatu- lenee, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- ae messes, and may -be 
used successfully as an Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will) gy jcure SEC EA 
ACHE, (as thousands can testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or} > [three teaspoonfuls 
are taken at com-| pm |mencement of attack. 

All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. ~— 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 





THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 
Price One Dollar per Bottle. 


—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate. ; 








The Family Ca-) .)thartic PILL is a 
entle but active Cathar- wm |tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty yeara, 
The constantly increas- al ing demand from those 

who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] 4 jin regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
he Profession well) ™™|know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fn portions of the bowels. 
The FAMILY CA- THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a > variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are} =m | good and safe in all 
cases where a .Cathartic is needed, such as De= 
rangements of the|/E|Stomach Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| |and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, “Jend in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of pe- = tite, a_ Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessness i Headache or 
weightin the hea all En flammatory 
Diseases, Worms| jin Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many| & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 


Dose, 1 to 3. 

PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns. 
Ss. T. - SANFORD, MM. D., 

Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
835 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON. JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large steck 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 


Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will ale 
ways find a great variety to select frem—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. Being ia 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 


they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satise 
faction to their customers, 
They also keep constantly on hand a large and come 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
v and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
ousehold Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
vee J Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
consently om hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


81-lyr.tf 











90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 











